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NEW HOPE IN 


HE statement issued by the Governor-General of India on 

Thursday is potentially, and will, it is to be hoped, prove 
actually, of capital importance. That it narrows substantially 
the already narrow gulf between what Indian Nationalists 
demand for India and what the British Government has so 
far felt able to agree to is incontestable. And this happens at 
a moment which inauspicious events elsewhere have made 
auspicious for such an offer. India, irrespective of creed and race 
and party, is deeply impressed by the menace of the Nazi 
successes, and fully alive to the possibilities of the nearer 
menace of a Japan already engaged in the effort to subjugate 
one great Asiatic nation. Conscious of her own defencelessness, 
apart from the constant shield of the British Navy and the 
support of British troops and aeroplanes, India realises the 
necessity to make her own war-effort effective. Herr Hitler’s 
recent speech has been universally denounced by the Indian 
Press from the Khyber to Cape Comorin, the All-India Congress 
Committee has, in spite of Mr. Gandhi’s dissuasion, resolved 
that a policy of non-violence cannot be maintained in relation 
to external enemies, and both the Congress and the Moslem 
League have declared themselves ready to throw themselves into 
the necessary measures for the defence of India—on certain 
conditions. 

The conditions, of course, are all-important, and they form 
the background of the Governor-General’s statement. The 
Congress Party demands the complete independence of India, 
the Moslems demand safeguards against their subordination to 
the more numerous Hindus. In regard to independence par- 
ticularly, it is essential to distinguish between words and 
things. To every British citizen at this moment—more per- 
haps at this moment than at any other in history—the highest 
status for any nation in the world, for Great Britain as much as 
any other, is that of membership of the British Commonwealth. 
It is better than mere independence, for it combines all the 
benefits of independence with all the benefits of free co- 
operation. That is why British Ministers have always thought 
of the destiny of India in terms of Dominion status, the status 


INDIA 


enjoyed today by Canada and South Africa and Australia. Those 
Indians—they do not include the great majority of Moslems 
or the rulers of the States—who speak of complete independence 
do not mean all they say, for they have always recognised that 
for some time yet the last word in certain spheres, the military 
in particular, must remain with Great Britain. The difference 
between “complete independence” so limited and Dominion 
status as defined by the Statute of Westminster is negligible, but 
while it is always possible to move from Dominion status to 
complete independence, and no door is closed to that, it would 
be less simple to reverse the process. 

There has been complaint that British offers to India have 
sometimes been vague. That cannot be said of this week’s state- 
ment. What the Governor-General proposes is some definite 
and outward sign of national unity now, and provision for free 
national self-determination as soon as the war is over. About 
the date there is no controversy ; Indians have always recog- 
nised that a vast constitutional change cannot be effected in 
the midst of war. As to method, it is proposed that “a body 
representative of the principal elements in India’s national life,” 
which it is understood does not mean a body nominated by the 
Viceroy, shall meet with the least possible delay after the end 
of the war, to devise the framework of a new constitution, whose 
form shall be limited only by the necessity of honouring certain 
obligations, e.g., towards the States, of which Britain cannot 
divest herself ; this, it appears clear, will be a purely Indian 
body. Meanwhile the Viceroy is about to invite a number 
of representative Indians to join his Executive Council, and at 
the same time to create a War Advisory Council which will 
include representatives of many interests in British India and 
the States. Here, then, are the essentials—a fixed goal, 
Dominion status ; a fixed date, the end of the war; and a 
fixed method, the adoption of a new constitution by a repre- 
sentative Indian body. It is a just and reasonable proposal, 
which merits the appreciation of all moderate elements in 
India and should open the way to a new and unreserved co- 
operation by Indians in the war-effort. 











NEWS OF 


HE invasion of Britain has not, as these words are written, 

materialised, and there is still room for two opinions as 
to whether it will. Almost all the events and incidents bearing 
on the possibility are susceptible of two interpretations. The 
Italian activity in Africa, for example, may be part of a great 
Mediterranean movement to which the enemy’s resources are 
to be devoted instead of to an attack on these islands, or it may 
be designed to synchronise with the invasion of Britain. The 
latter is the more probable explanation. An air-attack, almost 
certainly supported by naval action and attempted landings, 
seems imminent. The First Lord of the Admiralty on Wednes- 
day expressed confidence, which there is reason to believe fully 
justified, in the Navy’s ability to play its protective role effec- 
tively, and nothing in the war-record of the R.A.F. encourages 
any doubt about the capacity of that arm to meet the challenge 
of the Luftwaffe with success—though in a mass-attack heavy 
destruction and grave dislocation will be inevitable. Mean- 
while, the African campaign develops, and an Italian invasion 
of Egypt is immediately impending. Both there and in British 
Somaliland, which the Italians, now freed from the menace of 
a hostile French Somaliland, entered on Sunday, the right 
tactics for the defence will be to fall back for a time before 
superior numbers, leaving the Italians only barren desert to 
occupy at the cost of lengthening communications. The in- 
vasion of Egypt will, if the declarations of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the war hold good, convert that 
country into an active belligerent. Her army, though small, 
should be a valuable addition to the British forces in Egypt. 


Tension in Japan 


Recent incidents in Japan show that Great Britain’s appease- 
ment policy in yielding to the demand for the closing of the 
Burma Road to China has done nothing whatever to improve 
Anglo-Japanese relations. The arrests of British subjects of 
unimpeachable character in Tokyo were provocative measures 
prompted perhaps by the military extremists and other 
Imperialist elements in Japan; the protestations by certain 
members of the Government that they had no political signifi- 
cance are quite unconvincing. The subsequent arrest of lead- 
ing Japanese business men in England was not unnaturally 
interpreted in Japan as an act of retaliation. It was explained 
in London that these measures were not retaliatory ; they had 
been adopted as precautions under the Defence Regulations ; 
the British authorities felt justified in taking them when they 
did since the Japanese Government declared that the arrests 
in Tokyo could not be described as unfriendly. The atmo- 
sphere has become a little calmer since the release of one of 
the detained persons in London and several Britons in Japan, 
but it is disturbing that one incident after another should be 
engineered by Imperialist elements in Japan and tolerated by 
the Government, each giving rise to outbursts of popular feel- 
ing against Britain. They stand out against a background of 
graver possibilities in which we see Japan mortified by her failure 
to crush China, seeking what advantages she may get by our 
entanglement in Europe, anxious about America’s ban on the 
export of aviation petrol, and closely watching the relations 
between Russia and Germany. It should always be remem- 
bered that if Great Britain and the United States hold closely 
together, they are capable, in the last resort, of applying eco- 
nomic pressure which Japan will find it difficult to resist. 


Balkan Negotiations 


Preparations are now being made in Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary for the negotiations which they were virtually ordered 
to undertake when their representatives visited Hitler—the con- 
cessions indicated being all at the expense of Rumania. But 
important elements in Rumania are actively organising resistance 
to the Hungarian demands. They appear to be convinced that 
Hitler is just as anxious to keep the Balkans quiet as Stalin is to 
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keep them in a ferment. If this judgement is right, Axis pre. 


sure is not at present likely to go beyond a certain point. A wa 
out of their difficulties is discerned in making territorial cq. 
cessions in the Southern Dobrudja, which will satisfy Bulgar, 
and standing firm against big, or even any, concessions to Hyp. 
gary which Germany may not be in the mood to insist upon 
In a manifesto issued by Dr. Maniu, leader of the Rumania 
Peasant Party, he urges in so many words that Rumania cq 
afford to resist concessions to Hungary, since Berlin has no tasp 
for a Balkan conflict. At the same time, another manifesto ; 
issued by the Iron Guard, which has become disgusted wit, 
Germany’s refusal to help Rumania, and significantly asks which 
Powers are showing greedy appetites and which Power helpe 
Rumania in the last War. The unexpected association of thes 
rival parties in resistance to any surrender of Transylvanian 
territory bodes ill for German hopes of an agreed settlemen 
between Rumania and Hungary. 


Hitler-Made Hunger 


There could be no greater testimony to the effectiveness ¢ 
the British blockade than the efforts that are being made t 
enlist American support for weakening it. The Pétain Goven- 
ment in France is reported to have requested the United State 
Government to ask Great Britain to consent to the passage of 
food ships between French Colonies and France. Mr. John 
Cudahy, the American Ambassador in Brussels, in a surprising 
statement in London on Tuesday approved the creation of an 
American committee for organising food supplies to Belgium 
Now, one of the first things that the Germans did in 
Holland after the occupation was to commandeer reserves 
of Dutch food and send them to Germany. Any food 
from abroad imported into the occupied countries for 
the supposed benefit of their inhabitants would merely mean 
so much more of their own supplies released for consumption 
in Germany. What is wrong in the condition of Europe is not 
at present a genuine shortage of food, but a widespread dis- 
organisation of harvesting and distributing services, due solely 
to the disorder caused by Germany. ‘To ask that we should 
positively help Germany to make order out of her disorder, and 
give free passage to food to replace that which she has stolen 
or intends to steal, is to ask that we should abandon the potent 
weapon of the blockade. That cannot and will not be. 


An Adventurous Archbishop 


No one, after reading the Archbishop of York’s contribution 
to the current issue of the Christian News-Letter, is likely to 
complain that the Church is lacking in leadership. It is more 
likely to raise doubts about ability to keep pace with Dr 
Temple. Defining the goal as “ international and social justice,” 
the Archbishop finds his prescription for the former in the con- 
troversial expedient oi “ one form or another of federalism.” In 
regard to social justice, he calls for a severe limitation, if not 
the elimination, of the profit-motive, and makes three definite 
suggestions. Limitation of liability should always be accom- 
panied by limitation of profits, surplus profits being diverted 
to various purposes, which he specifies. The principle of per- 
petual interest on an investment should be limited ; shares 
should either be in the form of debentures, repayable at a 
certain date, or after a certain period lose a percentage of their 
capital value each year till they are extinguished. “ The contti- 
bution of labour, whether managerial, administrative or manual, 
must equally with the contribution of capital, and with still 
fuller right, carry a title to representation on the board of 
directors.” Thereby would be established the “ natural order” 
that consumption should control production and that production 
should control finance. Dr. Temple holds that Christians of 
all denominations everywhere should apply themselves to the 
working out of some such programme as this. They will cet- 
tainly not lack stimulating food for discussion. 
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In the Internment Camps 


If the debates in the House of Commons have failed to 
persuade the Government that the policy of general internment 
of male enemy aliens is wrong (exemptions being the exception), 
at least they will have had the effect of greatly improving the 
conditions, and increasing the number of those who will be set 
free. In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the Duke of Devon- 
shire said that the improved condition of home defence would 
now make it possible to pursue a more liberal policy. It is all 
to the good that the control of the camps in which the aliens 
are interned has now been transferred from the War Office to 
the Home Office, the War Office only providing the guards. 
A census of the internees has been taken, an inquiry bureau 
set up to provide information to their friends, and the restric- 
tions on the writing of letters are to be reconsidered. (Strange 
that, apart from censorship, they should ever have been im- 
posed.) Since it appears that even when the Home Office has 
released many more aliens who obviously ought to be at 
liberty, there will still remain thousands in the camps who are 
friends of this country, it is of the utmost importance not 
merely that conditions should be tolerable, but that the camps 
should be comfortable, that there should be facilities for re- 
creation, study and work, and opportunities for receiving friends. 
It will be among the duties of the new Advisory Council under 
Lord Lytton to find occupations for aliens and care for their 
welfare generally. 


Wasted Brains 

But to ensure good conditions for interned persons is not 
enough. The liberal policy to which the Duke of Devonshire 
referred can only justify its name if it secures the release of all 
“C” aliens concerning whose loyalty there are no reasonable 
doubts. The Bishop of Chichester said in the House of Lords 
that in Douglas alone there were 150 refugees who had been 
in German internment camps, including some of the leading 
political antagonists of Hitler and distinguished anti-Nazi artists 
and authors. A more generous policy of exemption from intern- 
ment is needed in conformity with British conceptions of 
humanity and the unmistakeable desire of the public. It is 
to be hoped it will be reflected in the deliberations of Mr. 
Justice Asquith’s committee in dealing with the classes of 
persons to be released. We cannot afford to deprive ourselves 
of the brain-power, the skilled services and the goodwill which 
have been put behind barbed wire. Recruits are needed under 
Mr. Bevin’s scheme for organising foreign man-power through 
the International Labour Branch of the Employment Depart- 
ment of his Ministry. Above all, this is the time to mobilise 
all the zeal for our cause that is to be found among aliens, and 
not least among those who have suffered under Nazi oppression. 


Dislocation of Employment 


A rise of 60,000 in the unemployment figures at a time like 
this is on the face of it disturbing. But there are, in fact, a 
good many mitigating factors. To begin with, the number of 
employed men increased by over 46,000, in spite of a severe 
set-back (26,000 fewer employed) in the coal-mining industry, 
owing to the reduction in export due to Italy’s belligerence and 
France’s collapse. The main increase in unemployment was 
among women, temporarily unemployed men and juveniles. 
Some part of this was no doubt due to the dislocation of busi- 
ness in defence areas, and to the deliberate attempt to restrict 
unnecessary and luxury trades; there can never be an im- 
mediate absorption of displaced labour in such cases. What is 
surprising is to find an actual increase of employment in the 
distributive trades. That is a trend which it is hard to justify, 
and suggests the existence of a considerable surplus of human 
capacity that might well be diverted to something more pro- 
ductive. Government control of a number of commodities does 
not seem to make for rationalisation in distribution. Altogether, 
while the statistics are a reminder that a worker is not a 
piece of human mechanism that can be shifted at wiil from one 
trade to another, they raise serious doubts about arrangements 
for re-training and adaptation. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: Things had not 
been going well for the Ministry of Information, and unfor- 
tunately someone in the Press discovered that a committee to 
survey public opinion was included in the recent activities. After 
a week of distortion and misunderstanding, some ingenious jour- 
nalist invented the phrase “ Cooper’s Snoopers.” This was too 
much. The appropriate question was asked by the appropriate 
man, Commander Sir Archibald Southby, lateiy a Government 
Whip and strong follower of Mr. Chamberlain. In spite of the 
unfortunate start given to the debate on this whole subject by 
the Commander himself, who obviously knew little about the 
scheme, an enjoyable evening followed. The House of Commons 
is always at its best when the liberty of the subject is in danger. 
Sir Derrick Gunston gallantly defended his old anti-Munich 
friend, the Minister ; Petty Officer A. P. Herbert could hardly 
keep his seat ; Lady Astor deprecated personal attacks on Minis- 
ters, but made little reference to the subject under discussion. 
It was left to Sir Richard Acland, the only Member with any 
first-hand knowledge of the subject, to make a speech which 
interested the whole house. Mr. Duff Cooper made a courageous 
defence of himself and his Department and snapped his fingers 
at the Press. But it is quite wrong to say that he lost his temper. 
The whole debate was lively and good-natured. The Minister 
promised permission for any Member to peruse samples of the 
daily survey. I wonder if anyone has yet called. 

* * * * 

The Budget debate was continued by Sir Kingsley Wood and 
Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, but neither speaker threw very much 
new light on the now familiar dilemma. For example, I quote 
from the Chancellor, “ Having spoken of taxation, I would 
emphasise again the vital importance of all sections of the com- 
munity saving to the utmost.” It remained for Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne to summarise the general criticisms. He asked 
for a system of taxation universal in its application to all earned 
income above a stated minimum ; a survey of existing non-war 
and yet non-luxury industries and extended training schemes 
for incorporating the unemployed. But Mr. Gordon Mac- 
donald, most outspoken of all Labour Members, went further. 
He said “ There is something wrong with a war which places 
so heavy a burden on the nation when one family carries so 
great a share of it and the other so small a part of it,” and 
again “it is unfair that they (civilian workers) should be so 
much better off than in pre-war days, while other families are 
so much worse off because their boys have been called up.” 
Captain Crookshank, always competent and clear, did his best 
to answer individual points, and the House adjourned expecting 
to hear more from Mr. Arthur Greenwood the following day, 
because in his position as Chairman of the Economic Policy 
Committee it was thought that he would answer the broader 
line of attack on the interim Budget. 


* * * * 


Actually that debate yielded nothing new, except a timely 
intervention by Mr. Ernest Bevin. Mr. Greenwood did not do 
himself justice. He described the existence of half a dozen com- 
mittees, he touched on the work of half a dozen other Ministries, 
but he failed to show a clear line of thought running through 
the Government’s plans for converting the country into a fully 
mobilised state. Mr. Shinwell was quick to discover the weak 
points in his old associate’s armour, and he pressed home his 
points with the support of his Labour colleagues. The Minister 
for Labour, however, slipped in to hear the debate and stayed 
long enough to make an important and impromptu speech. 
He spoke with warmth and effect on the plans which his 
Ministry are making to move and train men for essential indus- 
tries. He paid a well-deserved tribute to the ordinary working 
men who have taken on the unpleasant task of helping in 
dilution. He described the workings of the twenty-six Labour 
Supply Boards and once again mastered the attention of the 
whole House. 
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w= the Ministry of Information came under criti- 
cism in the House of Commons last week a number 
of speakers revealed misapprehension of the true functions 
of the Ministry—a misapprehension which unfortunately 
permeates the Ministry itself and leads to an undue expan- 


sion of its activities. It arises from the mistaken idea that 
it is the opposite number of the Ministry of Propaganda in 
Germany, in purpose differing from it only in that it tells 
the truth and works cleanly, whereas Dr. Goebbels’ depart- 
ment does not. 

The mistake is traceable to the fact that in one sphere 
of its work—that which is concerned with influencing 
opinion abroad—the German Ministry of Propaganda is 
performing a function which may be profitably compared 
and contrasted with that of our own Ministry. In this sphere 
it would be sensible to study the methods of the enemy and 
even emulate him whenever they are legitimate and 
effective. But the German Ministry is also charged with 
another duty which in this country cannot properly be 
assumed by any department of the British Government— 
that of moulding public opinion at home and endeavour- 
ing to create this or that state of mind among the people. 
There is not or should not be anything corresponding to 
that in a democratic country. The opinions held by the 
people of Great Britain are not the concern of the Ministry 
of Information. It is no part of its official function to 
attempt to bolster up their morale. All that may be safely 
left to themselves, to their chosen leaders, or to those 
prophets in the Press or the pulpit to whom they may be 
disposed to listen. To break in on this ground is a work 
of supererogation which is sure to arouse resentment and 
protest. 

This mistaken and, one must add, German conception of 
the functions of the Ministry appeared to be in the mind of 
Mr. Duff Cooper himself when he justified the official 
house-to-house canvass of public opinion with the words: 
“It is necessary to find out what the people are thinking, 
what is worrying them, whom they trust, and whom they 
distrust.” But that is not in the least the kind of informa- 
tion the Ministry is required to obtain. The assumption 
which underlay his speech, that it is part of his function 
to attempt to influence British opinion and uphold British 
morale, was strangely and unquestioningly accepted by other 
speakers in the House—Sir D. Gunston and Sir R. 
Acland—who justified the canvass as a scientific method 
of acquiring information such as is often employed by 
business firms. It did not occur to them that business 
firms have a legitimate use for such information, but that 
there is no legitimate use to which the Minister of Informa- 
tion can put it. This is ground on which officials should 
hesitate to tread, lest they commit themselves again to such 
mischievous absurdities as the promotion of the “ Silent 
Column,” now happily relegated to “innocuous desuetude.” 

There is only one duty of the Ministry of Information in 
relation to the people of this country, and that is to serve 
as a clearing-house for distributing through the proper 
channels—the Press and the B.B.C. primarily—all the 
news which it can exact from the departments and which 
can safely be released. This, of course, presupposes 
censorship, and intelligent effort to ensure that it operates 
against the enemy only and not with the intention of keep- 
ing the public at home in the dark. Never at any time 
should there be any withholding of news with a view to 
maintaining the public morale. The effect of such suppres- 
sions is only to give a free run to rumour, and may be as 
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disturbing as the gloomy gossip which has lately been turned 
into a crime. 

On the positive side there is abundant scope for all the 
energy, ingenuity and ardour which the Minister cap 
inspire in his staff. Its supreme task lies in its work abroad, 
Here there is every reason why it should study the opposite 
number in Germany, eschewing its obvious mistakes, 
rejecting its falsities, meannesses and duplicity, but not 
neglecting to learn the lessons it can teach in energetic 
and successful penetration. It is its immense task to 
inform the world, to persuade it, to release it from the 
incubus of the subtle lies which the Nazis have planted and 
fostered and from the fears it has conjured up in millions 
of minds. In this foreign sphere if it had any scientific 
means of discovering and influencing public opinion no one 
would grudge expenditure on using it to the utmost. 
Here it is properly concerned with public opinion ; it is 
part of its true function to endeavour to raise the morale 
of our friends and depress that of the enemy. 
~ Its operations abroad will fall under three main heads, 
in so far as they concern enemy countries, enemy-occupied 
countries, and neutrals. For each of these its technique 
will be different. In using its weapons against Germany 
and Italy where all the recognised organs of news and 
opinion are Government-controlled, and a majority, 
though by no means the whole, of the population must be 
assumed to be prejudiced against us, it has obvious diffi- 
culties to encounter. It can do something through foreign 
broadcasts and through the dropping of ingenious leaflets, 
and much can be transmitted by word of mouth through 
neutrals and Germans and Italians friendly to this country. 
There are limits to what can be done, but it is for the 
Ministry itself to find means of compelling the attention 
even of the enemy. 

In the countries occupied by Germany its task is a 
more hopeful one and not less important. Nothing in the 
sphere of propaganda at the present time could be more 
necessary than to keep the people of the defeated countries 
informed about the situation and to inspire in them belief 
both in our victory and in the advantage which that victory 
will bring to them. France has been deluged with lies 
by Nazi agents and anger has been aroused against Great 
Britain. But there are millions of French people who are 
longing to hear the truth. Leaflets presenting objective 
statements of fact which have no effect upon the Germans 
would be welcomed by the French. There are many 
means of conveying news to France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway and Denmark, such as are not available in the case 
of Germany. 

In neutral countries the success of our activities can be 
directly measured against that of the Germans. Often the 
conditions appear to be all in our favour, yet again and 
again the Germans score by the swiftness and ingenuity 
they display in providing sensational stories, propaganda 
pictures and features which American and other editors 
like to publish. In sending material to the United States 
it is essential to remember that the Americans naturally 
fight shy of obvious propaganda, though they are willing 
enough to print and read red-hot news, and in addition 
spirited accounts of personalities in this country and of the 
background of its war effort. At every point in propaganda 
speed counts—speed in releasing news, in transmitting 
newspapers and magazines, in giving information to foreign 
journalists, and in making and dispatching topical films. At 
the Ministry of Information there is endless opportunity for 
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the skill, experience and adventurousness of clever journal- 
jsts and others who will make it their business to 
understand the mentality of foreigners and the means of 
projecting Britain in terms intelligible to them. It should 
be remembered that Mr. Duff Cooper has not been long 
in his difficult post. He was put to a severe test when 
called on to assume the bewildering task of reorganising a 
top-heavy institution whose functions at the start had been 
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HERE is no doubt that the Prime Minister’s warning about 

the prospect of an attempt at invasion, and certain evidently 
inspired articles that have followed it, was well-advised. Far 
too many people, with no knowledge whatever of the actual 
signs and portents, have assured themselves that because 
nothing has happened so far nothing will happen at all. There 
could be no greater folly than to suppose that. Something is 
bound to happen and something serious. It may be actual 
invasion, it may be simply intensified air-attack. It may be 
intensified air-attack as a prelude to invasion. Nothing could 
be more characteristic of Hitler’s technique than the present 
lull, in which he is gathering himself for a new spring and 
hoping we may delude ourselves into the belief that there will 
be no spring at all. In that at least we can disappoint him. 
We must be ready, in traditional words, both in body and soul 
for whatever may be in store, conscious that cur defensive pre- 
parations have made immense progress in the last six weeks, 
and that the R.A.F. was never so well-equipped to face its 
tasks. The figures published on Tuesday showing that in a 
recent period of about a month the R.A.F. has dropped 33,000 
bombs on German territory, against less than 7,000 dropped on 
ours, and in a rather longer period lost 172 machines against 
307, are striking. The day-to-day statistics, it is true, would 
have suggested a rather greater disparity in losses, but it must 
be remembered that the Germans must have lost many 
machines out of sight of our observers, so that the proportion 
is almost certainly as great as 2 to I. 

* * * * 

Here, for what they are worth, and I think them worth a 
good deal, are some comments by one of the shrewdest 
political observers in Europe—not an Englishman. If invasion 
does not come this week it will probably not come at all. Its 
absence would mean that Hitler was turning instead to the 
Mediterranean, with the idea of forcing his will on Spain by 
threats or by actual force and attacking Gibraltar by land. 
Unoccupied France will soon come under German domination 
and direct German rule, as well as occupied. When that 
happens France will be a unity again, which is the essential 
preliminary to any successful revolution. The revolution will 
take time to develop, certainly several months. When it does 
develop the moment will have come for British offensive action 
and the transference of the conflict to the Continent of Europe 


once more. 
o * 7 * 


As substitute for an alleged remark by George II which I 
cannot trace, a number of well-intentioned correspondents have 
offered me another one with which, actually, I was quite 
familiar (“ Then I wish he would bite some of my other 
penerals,” to a politician who had observed of one particular 
general that he was mad). I knew that His Majesty had said 
that, and thought that if he was equal to that historic observa- 
tion he might have been equal to the other one, apparently not 
historic after all, about his generals frightening him, whatever 
effect they might have on the enemy. But we are making pro- 
gress. In spite of the assertions of many correspondents that the 
Duke of Wellington said what I said George II said, Mr. Philip 
Guedalla, one of the Duke’s latest biographers, tells me he is 
convinced the Duke didn’t. And someone else sends me a 
quotation from Mr, Guedalla’s book, reading, “and, as Lord 
Chesterfield said of the generals of his day, ‘I only hope that 
when the enemy reads the list of their names he trembles, as I 
do.” That at any rate takes us back to George II’s reign. 
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determined less by the work that was crying out to be done 
than by the finding of occupations for its motley crew. But 
that inchoate phase must end. The excrescences must be 
pruned, the end defined, and the efforts of the Ministry 
concentrated on achieving it. It is to be hoped that its 
responsible head will disengage his attention from efforts 
to convert his already converted fellow-countrymen and 
think more about pushing British influence abroad. 


S NOTEBOOK 


I am not going to use conventional language and say that no 
play now running is so well worth seeing as Robert Ardrey’s 
Thunder Rock (which has just come to the Globe from the 
little Neighbourhood Theatre at Kensington), for the sufficient 
reason that I have not scen most of the plays now running. But 
those who failed to get as far afield as the Neighbourhood, or 
failed to get in if they got there, will be losing a very great deal 
if they miss the Globe performance. It is a play that it is 
useless to describe. To say that it depicts the victory of hope, 
and the belief that civilisation has still a dog’s chance over 
the certainty that it hasn’t, is to give the vaguest and crudest 
indication of the author’s purpose. Thunder Rock has just 
been published by Hamish Hamilton, at 5s. My advice would 
be, see the play, then read the book, then see the play again. 
Or book-play-book if you prefer. 

* * * * 

Lord Beaverbrook’s appointment to the War Cabinet has 
been well received everywhere, as it should be. That body has 
need of drive and energy as well as of sage counsel, and the 
Minister for Aircraft Production will certainly supply the 
former. At the same time, invaluable as his qualities have been 
in his present post—where his energies can still be even more 
productive than in the Cabinet room—he would, I am sure, 
readily acknowledge that so far he has been reaping largely where 
other people have sown. You cannot turn out finished aero- 
planes in the short time Lord Beaverbrook has been presiding 
over production. His harvest will come a little later, and it 
promises to be great enough to be decisive. 

* o * * 


Apropos of the relation of air-power to sea-power, Captain 
Bernard Acworth makes an instructive, though by no means 
conclusive, comparison in a paragraph of his new pamphlet, 
How the War Will Be Won (Eyre and Spottiswoode, Is.). 

“An example of the relative merits of the gun, the torpedo and 
the bomb ” (he writes) “ was afforded in the attacks on three of our 
great aircraft carriers, the ‘Ark Royal,’ the ‘Courageous’ and the 
‘Glorious.’ The ‘ Ark Royal,’ subjected to bombing attack in the first 
few weeks of the war, and subsequently to intensive attack for many 
days off the Norwegian coast, escaped unscathed, notwithstanding the 
enormous target for bombers which she presents. The ‘ Courageous’ 
sank almost instantly when torpedoed, and the ‘ Glorious’ was shattered 
and sunk by the guns of a surface ship.” 

There is undoubtedly a moral in that, even if not all the moral 
Captain Acworth draws. 
* x * 7 

Canada, among its many services to the Commonwealth and 
mankind, has enriched the English language with a new word 
—unless, indeed, I am behind the times in not having 
encountered “ embus ” before. You see, of course, what it means. 
I came across it under a picture of Canadian soldiers and 
three motor-buses. The soldiers were in process of embussing 
for somewhere or other. No doubt when they got there they 
debussed, just as on board ship you embunk and then debunk. 
(Or if you don’t, why don’t you?) 

* * * oe 

Captain Ervine-Andrews, who received his V.C. from the 
King on Tuesday, heard of the award, I believe, for the first 
time in a B.B.C. news bulletin. For some reason the com- 
munication to him from the War Office miscarried, and he was 
listening to the 9 o’clock news after dining with some brother 
officers. When the name was read out one of them turned to 
him with the remark, “ Some relation of yours, I suppose?” 

JANUS. 
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INVASION PROSPECTS 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE events which are taking place in Somaliland draw their 
importance from their relevance to the preparations for the 
invasion of Egypt, and this is of less immediate concern than the 
direct attack upon Britain with which it will be associated. 
At present the air is filled with statements and counter-state- 
ments about the imminence of the invasion of Britain. Marshal 
Goering has no sooner informed the world that he merely 
awaits the word of command to launch his great air offensive 
than the German wireless informs us that in fact the attack has 
been in progress five weeks. The idea of a war of attrition 
was, moreover, reinforced by Dr. Ley’s reminder that we are a 
stubborn race and no swift victory is to be expected. While 
everyone is wrestling with these contradictions Herr Hitler 
suddenly begins a pamphlet attack. It seems impossible he 
should not know that his speech was fairly reported in Britain, 
and therefore we must look for some other than the cbvious 
reason for this bombardment. 

The Prime Minister has urged renewed vigilance; and, 
indeed, it seems most probable that the spate of information 
about Germany’s intentions is meant simply to bewilder 
and deceive. If we wish to gather what the German 
plans are it is wiser to discover what she is actually doing. 
It is, of course, useful to attempt first to assess what she needs 
to do to attain a decision. When some months ago 
it was pointed out that she must attack in order to 
secure victory, the reasoning was generally disregarded ; but it 
proved to be quite reliable. Now, at the present moment, it 
would seem imperative for her to defeat us in the field, and 
this, from the nature of the case, means on our own soil. If 
that can be accepted, it seems to follow that she must do so in 
the immediate future. There are probably ten or eleven weeks 
of good campaigning weather left before autumn begins to 
merge into winter ; and it would be wholly out of character 
for the German staff to work without an ample margin of 
time This is to ignore completely the argument from moral 
compulsion. Hitler is undoubtedly the prisoner of his system, 
and it is difficult te see how he can continue to live indefinitely 
on his present achievement. 

There are, moreover, a number of movements in various 
parts of the world which seem to suggest that he is about to 
strike again somewhere. It would, of coursy, be preferable to 
him if he could compel us to attack ; but it is difficult to 
conceive of any place where we are able to take the offensive, 
apart from the air and sea. In the first we are carrying out an 
effective offensive, and there cannot be a shadow of doubt that, 
developed to a certain pitch, it would compel him to attack to 
secure relief. On the sea, opportunity alone is lacking for an 
attack in force upon Germany or her ally. 

These movements then do not suggest that he is trying to 
force us to attack ; they suggest that he is setting the stage 
for an offensive under the most favourable conditions. It is 
difficult, for instance, to think that the Japanese manoeuvres 
are meaningless or purely spontaneous. We have to remember 
that in the Great War Japan took action in the east, and 
although she did not affect the operations in the main theatre 
of the war she at least lowered Germany’s flag and prestige. It 
is obvious that it is within her power to cause us at least a 
similar damage ; and there are certain unpleasant larger possi- 
bilities which we can only hope will go no further. The only 
danger is that Japan at present seems so opportunist and short- 
sighted that she may embark upon a course of action that would 
cause us considerable inconvenience. That is undoubtedly 
Germany’s desire. 

Nearer home, however, there are movements that might 
really promise to create a useful diversion. Italy seems at last 
to be concentrating considerable forces on the Libya-Egyptian 
frontier and this can only mean that she intends an advance 
against the Suez Canal. The conditions and chances have been 
indicated before. They are far from favourable ; but there 


are signs that Graziani is moving with caution, and if he actually 
launches the attack it will make full use of the Italian armoured 
divisions and Air Force. He has already advanced his pawns 
on the frontier of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Kassala and 
Gallibat are of little importance except as the starting-point 
of a raid or raids into the Sudan, and it is possible that Italy 
will embark on such an adventure if she intends to try her 
fortune in Egypt. At present she is engaged upon a deep raid 
into Kenya, and last Sunday three widely separated columns were 
sent into British Somaliland. The purpose of these widely 
divergent movements is to cause a diversion from the main 
point of attack and to produce confusion in the British 
command. 

There are signs, however, that she will not have things all 
her own way. Reinforcements have already arrived in Kenya, 
including the first section of the South African Field Force ; 
and a strong offensive into Abyssinia or Italian Somaliland 
would soon effect a counter-diversion. Still there cannot be any 
doubt that a determined attack from Libya, although it offers 
us certain advantages through our possession of the stronger 
Navy, would cause us some anxiety ; and for that reason the 
launching of such a movement would suggest that the attack 
upon this country is imminent. Graziani is at least showing 
an unexpected versatility and some serious attempt to contain 
his force is certain to be made. 

These are the less direct preparations for invasion ; and there 
are certain other signs which it would be most unreasonable to 
ignore. It is reported that there are rehearsals of disembark- 
ation proceeding in the Baltic, just as there were before the 
invasion of Norway. There are concentrations of barges and 
other types of shipping in Continental harbours and estuaries. 
The constant aerial reconnaissance has noted these preparations 
and the shipping concentrations have offered good targets. It 
has been stated that the Baltic manoeuvres are beyond the reach 
of the British bombers ; but as bombers were used to lay a 
mine-barrage in the Baltic some time ago this seems unlikely. 
It is more probable that objectives in Germany and German- 
occupied territory have been deliberately selected as offering a 
better field for exploitation. Any form of shipping must cross 
the seas, risk the mines and the naval craft. The carrying out 
of such training and the accumulation of the shipping never- 
theless sugges:s that Hitler means to invade Britain. 

The reported big accumulation of guns on the French side 
of the Channel is evidence in support. For some months the 
suggestion has been made that by means of masses of long- 
range guns the Germans would produce a lane through which 
her invading fleet would be able to steam to this country in 
safety. I confess that I cannot conceive how this could be 
contrived. It is quite possible to produce guns which will fire 
a shell across the Channel ; but so far it has not been possible 
to construct a gun of such a range which will have anything 
but a short life or will fire a shell with any accuracy, without 
careful marking. The guns would need to be capable of 


rapid and continuous fire, with great accuracy, before 
they even approached a solution of the problem. 
All the mechanical details of such guns are well 


within the characteristic German talents ; and no doubt they 
could overcome the mere difficulty of numbers, if that were all. 
But it is the purely technical details that one cannot visualise ; 
and even if a lane could be contrived, immune from naval inter- 
ference, there would still remain the question of aircraft. 
Each of these factors, however, can be conceived as having 
some part in the elaborate and confused panorama of an 
invasion, and if they seem for the most part to be concerned 
with the circumference rather than the heart of the problem 
they are indications that it is being considered ; and we may 
be quite sure that there is much that will remain secret. The 
time when the blow will be struck—if it is to be struck at all— 
is certainly one of the points that will be kept secret ; but 
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there have been hints that it will be in the not distant future. 
Some have even gone so far as to suggest that it will take 
place on the 8th—before these words are read. The sugges- 
tion was made as an inference from evidence ; but there would 
be a distinct propriety about such a choice. The Hitler who 
insisted on wiping out the humiliation of the surrender to 
Foch by giving France her terms in the same train at 
Compiégne might well wish to remove the memory of 
“Germany's black day” by providing a better record for it. 
It was the British who provided the “ black day ” for Germany 
in 1918, and it is far from likely that they have entirely lost 
the art. 


A FIGHTING FAITH 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


R. DUFF COOPER ina recent debate pointed out that the 

word “ morale ” did not mean the same thing as courage, 
but he failed to throw much light on what it did mean. 
Whether it is possible to measure morale by any scientific 
method of sample surveys is an open question, but eleven 
months of war have clearly demonstrated that what makes the 
deepest impression on the morale of the British people is 
positive acts of courage, whether on the field of battle or in the 
field of administration. In order to make these known and 
understood, it is necessary to enlist the aid of a comparatively 
new science—the science of public relations. Close contact 
between Government and people is more than ever necessary 
in war-time, because administration touches the common life 
at so many sensitive points. Today every Department of State 
isemploying men of high ability for this purpose, most of them 
chosen from the world of journalism, publishing, advertising, 
or literature. The Press, the wireless, the film and the leaflet ; 
new devices, like the touring cinema and loud-speaker van ; 
lectures, talks and concerts are all being mobilised. Some 
Departments, like the Ministry of Food and Ministry of 
Labour, are better than others; the War Office and the Ministry 
of Labour both use E.N.S.A. for entertaining troops and muni- 
tion workers respectively: but much remains to be done. In 
the light of all this excellent effort it is clear that the existing 
role of the Ministry of Information on the home front must be 
radically recast. 

But what of the central theme of the war itself, of our war 
aims both at home and abroad? Everyone now knows that 
we are fighting for our homes, and, broadly speaking, for free- 
dom. It should be remembered that freedom is not merely an 
ideal to be achieved ; it constitutes the most formidable weapon 
by which that ideal can be won and defended, and it must be 
re-interpreted in each age. Recently, however, a demand has 
arisen from different quarters, and couched in very different 
terms, that we should have a plan for Europe. To some eyes it 
is a naked invitation to a horizontal class-war transcending 
national boundaries. When Mr. Bevin announced the common- 
sense and constructive proposal of using foreigners in our 
midst as an international labour force, Mr. Gallacher began to 
hum the “ Internationale”’ and some Conservatives wore a 
worried countenance. When Mr. Eden announced the forma- 
tion of foreign units on British soil, there was renewed talk of 
the International Brigade. The lamentable spectacle of be- 
trayed France has been interpreted according to the peculiat 
set of ideas held by the onlooker. German Fifth Column 
methods, as exemplified in Norway and Holland, put most of 
us on our guard, but swept some people off their feet and 
created panic executive action. As over the Spanish War, 
there is emerging the old conflict of opinion, which helps to 
explain the vacillations in our foreign policy of recent years. 
This conflict is always smouldering in the House of Commons, 
and it is, of course, represented in the complexion of the 
Cabinet itself. As long as the war is stated simply as a de- 
fence of our homes and destruction of Nazi rule, as long as 
Lord Halifax can concentrate on a religious appeal—and few 
would underestimate its importance—the country can stand easy 
on war aims. But I cannot contemplate this state of mind either 
in the Army or among civilians as having any permanence. 
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There is a growing belief that a more vigorous and positive 


statement is now needed. Many of the younger generation 
now fighting have had the chance of casting one vote, and that 
was for an abstraction called collective security. I say “ ab- 
straction,” because it is patent that no British statesman had 
ever thought out the implications of that policy. Again, in 
home affairs it is obvious that no party policy has any appeal 
to the nation. Hence the talk of new men and measures at 
home and a revolutionary policy abroad. 

Let me mention, however, a few changes at random which 
are taking place in civil life. It has taken a war to give us a 
survey of our farm resources, field by field, better use of the 
land, a free milk scheme and a better distributive system, and a 
return to a simpler and more sensible diet. Our education 
system has for years lacked unity and purpose, but the en- 
forced contact with the countryside, camp schools, the begin- 
nings of a National Youth movement and compulsory military 
service, are laying the foundations for a revitalised scheme of 
social training, which still awaits the imaginative master-mind 
to convert into a truly democratic and national structure. In 
the field of man-power and employment significant changes 
are taking place with astonishing speed, including a new 
approach to workers’ welfare and a novel blend of conciliation 
and erbitration in wage disputes. Mr. Herbert Morrison was 
wise and constructive in hoping “ that we might be beginning to 
shape upon the anvil of war our own particular British form of 
co-operative society—a free partnership of freely active groups, 
in which there was no room for mutual attempts at exploitation or 
for sharply different levels of social and economic opportunity.” 

Radical reforms in the machinery of Government and the 
Civil Service usually accompany war, but I hope that many of 
the present reforms will remain, and that several more will take 
place before long. Finally, it has been in war-time that a 
social programme for the Colonial Empire has been launched. 
Here are oniy a few positive acts in administration, and I have 
not even mentioned recent achievements of Lord Beaverbrook. 
Nor have I touched on that rich stream of non-political 
endeavour with its countless experiences, often sad, often noble, 
which has affected the daily life of ordinary people and left its 
mark. Amidst so many manifestations of constructive effort, of 
an amazing voluntary spirit, of comradeship and private courage, 
who cares for a horizontal class-war, or for a return to the old 
society, which with all its good points, carried so much frus- 
tration, humbug, waste and harmful privilege? Lip-service to 
collective security and stale political nostrums are out of date 
and keeping. 

This theme of a regenerated Britain, together with the free 
sister Dominions and a nucleus of foreign armies fighting 
together for a better order, must henceforth be told in simple 
and lively language to the peoples of the world, but it can be 
told only by those who believe in it and not by those who are 
pushing their favourite wares, or, on the other hand, by those 
who are sighing for a world which is past. Revolutions have 
visited many European countries since the last war, and before 
long famine may well cause more revolutions. Mein Kampf 
will not satisfy Europe, nor will lofty speeches from the island 
fortress. 

The time is arriving when a British statesman, and it should 
be Mr. Churchill, will have to talk in modern terms about the 
new economic order in Europe, even though he confines him- 
self to general principles. But again, no man will carry con- 
viction who is not prepared to endorse the social changes at 
home and elevate them into a faith and crusade. Europeans 
and others must see that behind our indomitable bombers and 
invincible Navy there is a faith and a policy shaping itself on 
this soil and capable of infinite expansion in their own countries. 

Was this the faith animating successive Ministers of Informa- 
tion, so that Lord Perth, and now Sir Maurice Peterson, could 
transmit it to the world outside? Or is it now animating Sir 
Maurice Peterson as Director of Overseas Publicity? Is the 
British Council working out this policy in cultural terms? To 
come nearer home, is this country being given a picture of a 
thorough-going social policy, or is it being treated to a recital 
of restrictions and fussy homilies from Bloomsbury? I do not 
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suggest that all war-time measures are pleasant or easy, but 
neither was the ordinary life of millions of our fellow-citizens 
in peace-time. 

If with the help of a free and enlightened Press and Parlia- 
ment we can begin to set our own house in order, based on a 
coherent set of common values, may we not also turn towards 
Europe and the outer world and speak with a clearer tongue 
and more united voice? Of course, this war is not just a 
struggle between nations and States. Behind it lies a struggle 
between ideas and attitudes to life, which cuts across national 
boundaries. The world awaits our answer, not only because we 
are the last outposts of civilisation in Europe, but because our 
tradition of freedom combines respect for the rights of others, 
with acceptance of the basic principles of Christianity and with 
an ingrained sense of the rule of law. 

In this sense only we must use our island fortress as a base 
for an immediate counter-offensive in the war of ideas. Soldiers 
and citizens must feel that they and their countries— for they 
include free Dominions and other nationals—have a mission 
and a crusade. In this sense war propaganda must become 
frankly revolutionary, even if it means a change of function for 
the Ministry of Information. Britain must lead a great move- 
ment of revolt in Europe. It must be addressed to the common 
people and must offer what the Nazis can never give—bread, 
peace and freedom. This is a fighting fait, providing the best 
of all assurances of a sound and enduring morale. 


TOUCH WITH THE PEOPLE 


By SIR WYNDHAM DEEDES 

| Hgreren gery perplexity seems to exist regarding the 

character and purpose of the Local Information Com- 
mittees recently established throughout the country, and it is 
desirable that the functions of these bodies should be made 
clear. One example will serve to illustrate the rest. The 
London Regional Office under the Ministry of Information 
started work two months ago—the last to be established 
in the country. Its policy is directed by a small staff 
at headquarters and an Advisory Committee which meets fort- 
nightly, together with the help of a Public Meetings Sub-Com- 
mittee and a Press Consultative Group. The policy is carried 
out by Local Information Committees set up under the 
auspices of the hundred-odd different Local Authorities in 
Greater London. The decision to make the seat of Local 
Government the headquarters of this new service was un- 
doubtedly a right one. Local Government, a languishing plant 
in peace-time, is coming into its own in time of war. More 
and more do citizens look to the Town Hall, which is not only 
the headquarters of the Local Defence Forces but is also the 
local agent of a number of Government Departments and semi- 
Government agencies, such as the Ministry of Food or Supply 
or National Savings, and it is the place to which the public 
looks to obtain guidance, yes, and leadership, in these perplex- 
ing times. This then was the right place for the Local Infor- 
mation Committee. 

Local Information Committees are composed of councillors, 
of representatives of the chief political parties, and other persons 
selected om account of the position which they occupy in their 
borough or urban district. It is in their individual, rather than 
in their corporate capacity as a committee, that they are of 
They form the first link in the chain between the Town 
Hall and the public. The Mayor or Chairman of the Council 
is usually chairman of the committee ; and in some cases the 
Town Clerk, in others the public librarian, or an official of the 
Council acts as secretary. The committee appoints Information 
Officers varying in number according to the size of the area. 
It may be thirty in one place, or over 100 in another. They 
form the second link in the chain between the Town Hall and 
the public. Information Officers again carefully select men and 
women from street or tenement to act as Assistant Informa- 
tion Officers ; and these form the third link in this chain. Their 
number varies greatly from what is required in a borough the 
size of Shoreditch with 80,000 inhabitants to one the size of 
Wandsworth with a population of 340,000. 


value. 
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And what is the purpose of this human chain? What js 
this large number of men and women supposed to do? 

First, to give information about the larger aspects of the 
war ; to explain events ; to produce facts and figures, e.g. aboy 
the resources of the Dominions and Colonial Empire, aboy 
our Allies, the Turks, or the foreign refugees in our midst, of 
again, to support a recruitment campaign for Civil Defence or 
a collection of waste campaign for the Ministry of Supply; to 
arouse interest in first-aid and A.R.P. lectures and, above all, 
to keep alive in the public mind the bigger issues. Thus their 
first duty may be summed up in the word “ Education.” 

Second, to interpret to the public the purpose and meaning 
of fresh legislation and regulations and, still more important, 
to interpret to the Local Information Committees and through 
them to the Government the reactions of the public to this 
legislation. To tell the legislative “ shoe-makers ” in Whitehall 
where the shoe pinches in e.g. Bermondsey; to maintain, in 
other words, a two-way traffic of information and understanding 
between Government and people. This their duty may be 
summed up in the word “ interpretation.” 

Third, thus equipped, to. scotch rumours, to give fact for 
fancy, and to encourage sane and constructive thinking abou 
the war. This duty might be defined as that of stimulation. 

Finally, they have the function, in time of emergency when 
the ordinary channels may be interrupted, of conveying a 
bulletin or message or instruction received at the Town Hall 
from the Regional Office, to display-points in their own area 
which vary in number from 150 in some districts to several 
hundreds in others. This last duty may be summed up in the 
word “ communication.” 

So much for what the duties of Local Information Com- 
mittees and Information Officers are. Now as to how they are 
carried out. 

This process of education, interpretation and stimulation is 
executed partly by members of the Committee and Information 
Officers in their personal capacity and partly through that 
multiplicity of agencies—official, semi-official or unofficial 
—of one kind or another which are to be found in every 
borough and urban district: evening institutes, Civil Defence 
units, churches, political parties, Trade Union branches, 
Co-operative Societies, British Legion, voluntary organi- 
sations, and so on. Each and all have an important role 
to play; and their total membership is very large indeed, for 
most folk belong to some society. In addition, there are public 
meetings, both indoor and outdoor, large and small, the cinema, 
exhibitions of war photographs and posters, and other ways of 
conveying facts and figures to the public visually. 

Finally, as to the material which is used for all these pur- 
poses. Local Information Committees can obtain from the 
Regional Office material produced by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion on any subject, ranging from the Government’s Anti- 
Waste Campaign to a concise and informative article on India. 
In addition, Talking Points for speakers and a London Letter 
are issued by the Regional Office every week. The local Press, 
the full co-operation of which is assured, can be of the greatest 
value to Local Information Committees, who have been re- 
quested to keep in close touch with their local newspapers. In 
most cases a local journalist is a member of the Committe 

To those sceptics and cynics who say: “Is all this neces- 
sary? ” I would reply without hesitation: “ Yes, it is.” We are 
engaged in a life and death struggle; we must defeat our 
enemies with military means ; but military means alone will not 
suffice, and of this no one is more aware than Hitler. Victory 
or defeat resides in the will, and to fortify the will right thinking 
is needed. And if we are honest with ourselves we must admit 
that in this respect we are very vulnerable. We have all of us 
for years allowed our thinking to fall to a pretty low level. 
Our lack of interest in and information about public, let alone 
international, affairs is the constant gibe of our enemies, and is 
tacitly admitted by ourselves. If we are to win this war of 
ideas a great effort will be needed; and that effort is the task, 
I believe, of the Ministry of Information or, as I should prefer 
for the period of the war to call it, the Ministry of Public 
Education. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


“PACIFICISM AS VOCATION” 


ECENTLY the two Archbishops received a deputation of 
clergy who belong to the Anglican Pacificist Fellowship, 
and the agreed report of what was said on that occasion has 
now been published. One remark made by the Archbishops 
deserves careful consideration. “ Pacificism is a genuine 
vocation for some.” I have tried to find without success some 
meaning for this utterance which does not offend against either 
reason or eonscience, and I think it is of some importance that 
the Archbishops should be invited to define more clearly the 
significance of the phrase. 

For what can they mean? A pacificist is one who holds 
that it is wrong in any circumstances to fight, and consequently 
that it is his duty to dissuade others from fighting. It is a 
perfectly clear and consistent position. The Archbishops cer- 
tainly do not hold this view. On the contrary, they have 
shown by word and deed that they approve and support 
resistance in arms to Nazi aggression. In moving language 
they have urged us to stand fast and do our duty. They have 
spoken of those who have died fighting in the cause of free- 
dom in terms which would certainly be mappropriate if applied 
to men who were engaged, however heroically, in doing some- 
thing which is morally wrong. The Archbishops are certainly 
not pacificists. But what then can they mean by saying that 
some men have a vocation to be pacificists? This is surely a 
case where there is no via media. We are compelled, if we 
care for logic, to answer “yes” or “no.” If the pacificists 
are right it is always 2 moral evil to fight, and equally if the 
pacificists are wrong it is a moral evil to refuse to fight in the 
cause of justice when the call comes. One or other of these 
assertions must be false, and we know which of them the 
Archbishops consider to be false. 

The assertion in the mouths of the Archbishops that some 
men have a vocation to be pacificists must, therefore, mean that 
some men have a vocation to believe what is not true, and to 
act upon a principle which is morally wrong. ‘This suggests a 
theory of vocation which is quite startling and would have 
some remarkable theological consequences. It may be doubted 
whether the Archbishops have considered the deductions which 
might be drawn from their statement, and one would wish that 
some indication could be given of its relation with our doctrine 
of God. 

Perhaps it might be said that the case of the pacificist is 
analogous to that of a man whose vocation comes to him under 
the form of imperfect, and even illusory, conceptions. There 
is no difficulty in supposing that moral and spiritual truth may 
be conveyed through symbols which have only temporary value. 
But this analogy is plainly false, for the pacificist doctrine that 
it is always wrong to fight cannot be a symbolical way of saying 
that to fight in some circumstances in defence of righteousness 
is a moral duty. A proposition cannot be symbolical of its 
contradictory. 

One is reluctantly driven to the conclusion that the Arch- 
bishops have fallen victims to a confusion of thought which 
was no doubt more easily accepted because it seemed to offer an 
excuse for some kind words to some earnest and sincere people. 
The confusion is this. A man, by reason of his own circum- 
stances or those attending the outbreak of any particular war 
may be convinced that it is his duty not to be a combatant, and 
without obvious absurdity he may say that in these circum- 
stances he has a vocation not to fight ; but that does not make 
him a pacificist. A pacificist is one who believes that no one 
in any circumstances should take part in war, and that to do so 
is always morally wrong. According to the Archbishops—and 
the Articles of Religion—this is an error, a theological and 
moral error. They have asserted then, by implication, that God 
calls some men to hold and propagate theological and moral 
falsities. 

lhis is no trivial matter. Apart from the issue of pacificism 
it suggests reflections on the limits of Anglican compromise. 
It is not always possible to agree with everyone. A defiance 
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of logic has its nemesis, and may, as in this case, tend to confuse 
the minds of people whe are perplexed and seek for guidance 
in the difficult task of distinguishing a vocation of God from a 
temptation of the devil. 


OSSEWA BRANDWAG 


By G. H. CALPIN (Editor, ** The Natal Witness ’’) 


OUTH Africa wages a war within and a war without. 
it is difficult to decide which is the greater war, though 
it is recognised that the one within is a function of the one 
without. In other words it is probable that, had the war not 
happened when it did, the forces of moderation and co-opera- 
tion, expressed in a strong “Fusion” Government under 
General Hertzog, would have carried the nation to a political 
and social maturity of great benefit to the people and to the 
Commonwealth. As it is, the war has thrown us back nearly 
half a century—a leeway that will take many more years to 
make up. We are now divided into two groups not essentially 
racial—pro-war and anti-war. It is true that while the anti- 
war group is predominantly Afrikaner in character, led by 
General Hertzog and Dr. Malan, the pro-war group enjoys the 
support of a large number of Afrikaans-speaking South Africans. 
A side-displacement therefore has been given by the war to the 
older conceptions of racial division. 

Outside the political opposition of the Nationalist, or Volks- 
party, emphasising a Republican and stop-the-war opinion, 
there have grown up other organisations with somewhat s milar 
aims. Such a one is the Ossewa Brandwag (sentinels of the ox 
wagon), a semi-military organisation under the leadership of 
Colonel Laas, till recently an officer in the Defence Forces. In 
Voortrekker days of the last century the great treks were under- 
taken under chosen leaders like Piet Retief and Gert Maritz, 
and the tradition of individual leadership is strong with a race 
that is, as someone has pertinently remarked, “the modern 
counterpart of an Old Testament tribe.” 

The Ossewa Brandwag has attempted to recapture out of the 
centenary celebrations of the Great Trek of 1938 something 
of the tradition of the Voortrekkers. They have placed it in 
modern setting. According to one of their adjutants-General 
their membership on the Rand amounts to 60,000 people, all 
sworn to military obedience to the leader, and to economic 
allegiance to certain traders yet to be set up in business. 
Politically their aim is easy of definition. They seek to create 
Afrikaners as a single nation, free of Commonwealth ties. In 
a word, they express the objects now being pursued by different 
methods by Dr. Malan, whose blessing, I understand, they 
enjoy. Their economic aims are more difficult to appreciate. 
They propose, probably with the aid of the Reddingsdadbond, 
a similar organisation confined to economic purpose, to establish 
Afrikaner trades and commercial enterprise. Each will bear 
the sign of the organisation, a Voortrekker wagon-wheel 
mounted on a miniature of the fine Voortrekker memorial now 
in course of erection at Pretoria. 

In social purposes they fall closely into line with the 
economic movement of the Reddingsdadbond, an organisation 
founded but recently by a venerable Afrikaner, Dr. J. D. 
Kestell. His ideas were examined by the Ekonomiese Volks- 
kongress last year. Dr. Kestell discovered the chief cause of 
Afrikaner poor-whiteism in the inability of the Afrikaner to 
find a place in the commercial and industrial direction of the 
country. By tradition he is an agriculturist, and in the trans- 
formation of the country during the last fifty years it is the 
Englishman that has gained a dominant position in commerce, 
while the Afrikaner has remained on the fringe of economic 
progress. Of the 300,coo “ poor whites” in the country over 
a quarter of a million are of Afrikaans descent. This is the 
problem the Reddingsdadbond has set itself to remedy. In 
doing so it visualises a new unity among Afrikaner people, the 
setting up of a great co-operative movement for the establish- 
ment of Afrikaners in business and trade. 

The effect of the Ossewa Brandwag and the Reddingsdad- 
bond upon the internal situation in war-time is to arouse 











the suspicions of many English-speaking South Africans. They 
see in the Ossewa Brandwag a secret organisation ordered on 
military lines almost purely Afrikaner in membership, 
antagonistic to the Smuts Government, anti-war, anti-Jew, and 
quite definitely anti-British. Rumour supplies what truth 
would deny. The English newspapers point to the coincidence 
of Nazi orgenisation and the presence of officers who, up to 
a year or two ago, were prominent as Greyshirts. At a time 
when menace of a Fifth Column serves to raise the temper of 
the pro-war elements it is not surprising that all these move- 
ments receive the suspicious attention of the more extreme 
section or the pro-war side. The 1914 rebellion is recalled 
by some in support of their opinion that the anti-war Afrikaners 
in such organisations as the Ossewa Brandwag are preparing 
for similar action today. There is a demand for martial law, 
another for a stricter censorship of the Press (meaning of 
course the Opposition Afrikaner Press), a more vigorous 
internment policy and so on. Mutual aggravations serve to 
widen the gulf and to hamper the policy of the Prime Minister. 

The incident of speech which would pass almost unnoticed 
in a densely populated country like England is raised in South 
Africa with its two million Europeans to vivid importance. 
Wordy duels are fought between rival newspapers in a manner 
but rarely seen in Britain, and editors are continuously waging 
a discreet war against the excesses of opinion in letters sent 
in for publication. The Nationalists are lumped together as 
Malanazis. the supporters of General Smuts as Kakkie Ridders. 
There is a tendency on one side to look upon all republican 
nationalists as the friends of Hitler and on the other to call 
all “Britishers” (horrid word) jingoes. Moderate opinion 
but rarely escapes the allegation of “he that is not with us 
is against us,” with the result that moderation and tolerance 
are at a discount. When the “jingo™ expresses his suspicion 
of the Ossewa Brandwag as a secret Nazi Fifth Column in 
republican clothing the anti-warmonger replies by accusing the 
Sons of England and the New Guard (a highly patriotic secret 
society having its headquarters in Natal) of plotting for the 
downfall of all things Afrikaner. In such an atmosphere no 
national temper or policy is possible. The wonder is that the 
Prime Minister, General Smuts, who is also Minister of Defence 
and External Affairs, has been able to do what he has done in 
organising South Africa’s contribution to the war. 

One cannot but feel, however, that though the division in the 
country is real, deep-seated and fundamental—a clash, indeed, 
of tradition, history, and allegiance—South Africa would 
rise almost as one man were the threat of war to come nearer 
this distant Dominion. By tradition the Afrikaner is a lover 
of liberty and freedom, sternly independent, Calvinistic in 
jealousy for what he considers his rights, grimly conservative 
in his economy. He is not the sort of man to exchange what 
he considers British tutelage for Nazi condominium over the 
Union. Indeed the very zeal with which he pursues his 
republican ideal and the independent isolation that gives rise 
to present bitterness is an assurance of vigorous opposition to 
any invasion of his land, from whatever source it comes. 

This is the best augury for the future of the country. Present 
difficulties throw out of perspective the stabilising influences 
that exist. We are a very mixed community of English, 
Afrikaner and German South Africans. It would be remark- 
able if there were no Fifth Columnists among us or people who 
are not treacherously inclined towards the cause so many are 
privileged to serve at this time. In the nature of the case the 
Prime Minister has to walk warily, and the public do not 
always appreciate the delicacy of his tasks. To distinguish 
between the Nazi and the genuine republican is not easy at a 
time when emotions run riot. The internment policy has been 
directed with appropriate wisdom against a battery of criticism 
from both sides. In defence and recruiting General Smuts has 
set himself against general mobilisation, preferring to rely upon 
the patriotic instinct of the people with confidence and growing 
response. He has been largely successful, and we may look 
with hope, if not to a settlement of our sectional differences, 
at any rate to a recognition by all sober citizens of the need for 
civic order and internal peace. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 









Close Seasons 


IN a verse known to almost all the race of sportsmen the very 
worst crime in the calendar is to shoot a pheasant in September 
on Sunday in standing corn. This crime has been converted into 
a virtue by war-time legislation, except in the detail of standing 
corn, of which September should be altogether innocent. Shocks 
(which a learned critic will not allow me to call stooks) were 
already adorning the fields in July. The cutting has revealed 
two .facts of animal life, already known to the keepers. The 
coveys of partridges are many and enormous and well-advanced, 
One sportsman going forth to inspect in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his house put up two coveys, each of just twenty 
birds, so far as he could count. ‘The I.C.I., as one result of their 
research work, have denied the truth of the proverb that big 
families are blest; a dozen young should be the limit, they say, 
However, the huge families brought off this season look strong 
and well, and in general should be as big as their parents by 
September the First. This, of course, is by no means true of 
pheasants; and since in normal years they are seldom shot till 
November, it seems hardly conducive to the ideal of more food 
to promote the killing of them in early September. 


A Rare Family 

An event in breeding that will please naturalists more than 
the magnitude of game families has to be recorded from Essex, 
not so far from London. A pair of avocets reared a successful 
family in a well-preserved marsh. The avocet is a rare and 
graceful wading bird, which, like the reeve and spoonbiil, ought 
to breed regularly in England, but does not. In the dusk of 
flighting time a young avocet was shot by error, and it was 
thought at the time that it must have been bred on the marsh, 
It is good news that the mishap has not scared the birds away, 
Flighting is a form of sport in which many sportsmen, who pre- 
fer the less formal forms of their art, particularly delight. 

A wild marsh in the gloaming has attractions of mood and 
colour denied either to stubble or wood, but its danger is that 
the nature of the target is apt to be obscure. A pair of widgeon 
bred in the same marsh, and the event is uncommon enough and 
satisfactory enough to be worth recording. 


A Reclaiming Grass 

The marsh in question is a particularly good example of th 
beneficent influence of that accidentally discovered grass, the 
Spartina hybrid, of English-American stock. It will flourish, like 
men, with the handicap of one foot on sea and one on shore. A 
covering of several feet of sea-water at high tide does not depress 
it in the least. It binds the soft ooze and prevents it shifting with 
the tide. The frequent result is that the land is permanently 
raised, and in fact stock are feeding on acres that once they 
would have found barren if they could have waded there. Botany, 
after all, is the first of the sciences. 


Avena Redux 

In what is called locally the top country of some Welsh coun- 
ties a considerable harvest of oats is being reaped for the first 
time for many years; and the fact reveals a full turn of the wheel 
of history. The habit of growing grain was given up when the 
cumbrous steam-thresher succeeded the horse. Today lighter 
threshers driven by light tractors are being provided; and it is 
not unlikely that the oat harvest may again become endemic. 
These new tractor-threshers, so to call them, are as mobile as 
the steam-threshers were cumbrous. In one district some of 
these crops have been damaged by a stag that has defied all 
those who have sought its destruction during the last two years. 
The harm a deer can do, as I saw years ago in the North Island 
of New Zealand, is scarcely credible. 


A Blue Cushion 


The most satisfactory plant in my garden, at least among the 
decorative flowers it is so unpatrio.ic to grow, has been the dwarf 
cornflower. The compact cushions that it forms have been en- 
tirely covered with blossoms for months. The single blossoms 
differ little from the wild species, but the habit of the dwarf 
variety makes all the difference. They may suitably be sown 
under glass in September and planted cut ir. the spring. Several 
of the cushions grew rapidly to a good foot in width and are 
still bright. W. Beach THoMaS. 
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THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 


reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 


Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ‘* The Spectator ’’] 


A NEW ORDER IN EUROPE 


Sir,—A noticeable silence has fallen of late on the constructive 
thinking which, six months ago, took so many forms and filled so 
many columns of the Press, not least those of The Spectator, with 
the discussion of our “peace aims” and of the “new order” to 
follow when our “war aims” had been accomplished. This is not 
surprising. The present, it may be said, is no time for exercises in 
constructing a new order. The wrestle of life and death, impending 
six months ago, is now upon us, and to that alone, for the time being, 
our thought and energy must be exclusively devoted. Let nothing 
distract us from the main purpose—that of winning the war. The 
time for construction will come when we have won it. 

Herr Hitler and his Minister of Economics, Herr Funk, are of a 
different mind. While we have been talking, somewhat vaguely, of 
a new order to follow our victory Hitler has been actively construct- 
ing a new order of another kind, and is now busily extending it, as 
a thing in being, to the countries he has subjugated. At the same 
time his Minister of Economics, by way of giving further content 
to Hitler’s political construction, produces his scheme for a new 
economic order, and this notwithstanding that the wrestle of life and 
death is now drawing on to a crisis for Germany as well as for Great 
Britain 

To all this constructive activity on the Nazi side there is nothing 
of parallel precision on the democratic. It is true that General Smuts, 
in words of great eloquence and force, has recently presented a glow- 
ing vision of the new order as he would have it created, while 
President Roosevelt, speaking presumably for American opinion, has 
struck the same inspiring note in an almost simultaneous broadcast. 
But the vision of the new order, as both statesmen present it, is a 
project in the air, with not even a sample of it yet in existence to 
prove it workable or to convince the world of capacity on the demo- 
cratic side to deliver the goods. It may be said, indeed, that in its 
own institutions, as they now exist and function, democracy offers a 
working sample of the order it is fighting for. But to call this a 
new order would be highly misleading. It were better to say with 
President, Wilson that we are fighting “to make the world safe for 
democracy ”"—a slogan not likely to be reveated. 

Consider one of the essential features. In the new order, says 
General Smuts, “commerce, economics and finance will be freed 
from all hampering restrictions and obstructions.” What has Great 
Britain done, what has America done, to set this on foot, even as 
between themselves, to say nothing of others, or to prove their 
capacity—and their will—to do so hereafter? Surely nothing to the 
purpose, nothing to convince the world that democracy is able to 
deliver the goods. On the other hand, from the large sample that 
Hitler has already created, and made into a going concern, nations 


at least know what to expect, both economically and otherwise, if 
they throw in their lot with him, and though the prospect may be 
odious to nations bred in the tradition of freedom, it may well seem 
tu others, as General Smuts reminds us, a welcome “escape from 
greater miseries.” Witness the present action of Rumania and of the 
unhappy Government in France. 

Herr Funk’s construction of a mew economic order is obviously 
organic to the general structure of the Nazi system, contrived in its 
interest and for the purpose of establishing tts tyranny. But let the 
devil be given his due. His scheme is evidence that the enemy is 
fully alive to the tremendous economic difficulties the world will have 


to face at the end of the war, and busy in making preparations to 
exploit them to his own advantage. One looks in vain for corre- 
sponding foresight on our side. The only replies to Herr Funk that 
I have seen reduce themselves to the statement that we are fighting 
to save Europe from his new order and from the abominable system 
of which it is a part. A move effective reply would consist in better 
construction than his. It is not forthcoming. All we have to offer 
is the general assurance that, when the time comes, a new order will 
be created embodying the economic freedom and the other features 
mentioned by General Smuts, but with no indications given of how 
we propose to construct it, nor of ability to do so either now or later. 
Under these conditions, wavering neutrals might well conclude, as 
before, that they would serve their economic interests better by 
taking refuge in the pirate ship, and joining the pirate crew, than 
by trusting them to the uncovenanted mercies of a project in the air. 
At this point the enemy has stolen a march on us and is busy in 
exploiting it. To the argument that a time like the present, when 
all our energies are concentrated on fighting for existence, leaves no 
room for construction, and that this must necessarily be postponed 
till victory is achieved, I would answer that the example of the enemy 
proves the contrary. He is active in construction all the time, not as 
a distraction from his warfare, nor as a substitute for hard fighting, 
but as an integral part of it, a weapon in his armoury and a con- 
tribution to the victory he hopes for. 

If we are to recover the advantage the enemy has thus stolen it 


would seem that the beginning can best be made on the economic 
field, where Herr Funk is now displaying his corstructive powers 
and his piratical intentions. Were democracy to give proof, here and 
now, of its ability to produce an international sample of the new 
order, as General Smuts conceives it, in which “ commerce, economics 
and finance will be freed from hampering restrictions and obstruc- 
tions,” one great advantage which the enemy now enjoys in his war- 
fare would pass over to our side. 

It should also be obvious that economic order of the kind envisaged 
by General Smuts could hardly be constructed even to the extent of 
a sample, or working model, without the collaboration of the United 
States. This at least may be said—that the most effective form in 
which the first instalment could be constructed would need the joint 
action of the United States and the British Empire. That Great 
Britain cannot create a new order by her own unaided efforts needs 
no arguing. But if the collaboration of the United States in giving a 
lead is not forthcoming, where else can we look for collaboration now 
that France has collapsed and the others who might have joined us 
are under the heel of the tyrant? 

No doubt there are difficulties. But, fortunately, proof has already 
been given that the United States is willing to go to great lengths, 
short of military participation, in helping the British Empire and 
her remaining Allies to win the war. Military participation being out 
of present question, I will venture to say that in no way could the 
United States help us more effectually than by helping us to set on 
foot a beginning, or working specimen, of the new economic order 
promised by General Smuts, but with this difference, that while 
General Smuts presents it as something to be created after we have 
won the war, when it may well prove impossible, its creation by 
Anglo-American action should begin at once. As a contribution to 
the victory of the democratic cause, the value of American help in 
this form and at this juncture would be immense. Great as is the 
help of aeroplanes and munitions, this, perhaps, would turn out to 
be even greater. It would strengthen our common cause in the 
respect where it is now weakest—in the respect, namely, that the 
new order we promise is, for the present, a project in the air, with 
nothing yet done to prove that it can ever be anything else. More- 
over, it would encourage the ope, which needs encouragement, that 
the war will end not merely in the victory of one country over 
another, of Great Britain over Germany, but in victory for the new 
order itself. How else can the issue be anything other than defeat 
for both sides? —Yours, &c., L. P. Jacxs. 

Oxford. 


“POST-WAR EUROPE” 


Str,—As I read the first paragraph of the leading article on “ Post- 
War Europe” in The Spectator of August 2nd I found myself faced 
with a painful choice between two alternatives. Had, in the chaste 
diction of the B.B.C., some ill befallen the article, or had some ill 
befallen my brain—which in other contexts seems still to be operating 
with its normal mixture of efficiency and the reverse?—TI am, Sir, 
yours, &c., FOxTON BROADHOLT. 
[It befell the article, because a strange aberration befell the printers, 
by whom the necessity for correcting the misprint of a single letter 
was made the occasion for the complete transposition of two lines, 
the result being that in part of the edition one statement was con- 
verted into a social heresy and another into nonsense. What was 
originally written was: “ Political controversy, of course, there will 
and should be ; it is by conflict of opinions and the play of criticism 
that a democracy reaches sound conclusions. But the extreme dis- 
parities of wealth and poverty, of social standards and of opportunity, 
must go.” The affirmation (in the first few thousand copies) that 
“the extreme disparities of wealth, of course, there will and should 
be ” expresses the precise opposite of our views.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


Sir.—Your leading article of August 2nd touches on a matter of 
supreme importance for the future of this country and of Europe. 
In discussions about the cause for which we stand in opposition to 
Nazism one detects an uneasy suspicion that Freedom, though a 
good slogan, is too vague an idea to rally a united nation. On 
examination the word is found to mean anything or nothing. It may 
mean freedom for the rich to exploit the poor, unemployment, slums, 
and other attendant evils which the Nazis have not been slow to 
notice in our free society. Our ability to rally the free peoples of 
the world against Nazism depends upon our determination as a free 
society to eradicate these evils. We must tell the world not what 
this country has been, but what we intend it to become. In this 
way only can we offer a positive alternative to the Nazi solution of 
our social problems. 

I suggest that in his next broadcast the Prime Minister should tell 
us what he means by Freedom, to what end and for whom he desires 
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it. A brief but unequivocal statement on these lines would be of 
incalculable value in rallying to our cause all those who believe in 
the value of human personality, and therefore want to see a world 
in which every person has the opportunity of the fullest possible 
development. Those who are aware of the risk that when the war 
is over they may be thrown back on the nation’s scrap-heap would 
fight with better heart if Mr. Churchill would tell them openly of 
his determination to see this problem solved as an integral part of 
that resurgence of democracy which alone can win the present 
struggle. This is no longer a party issue. It is not merely a national 
issue. The triumph of Freedom depends upon the faith of millions 
throughout the world in the sort of life Britain can offer men as 
compared with the life the Nazis offer them, and those millions now 
want to know what we intend to do with our freedom when we have 
won it.—Yours, &c., H. J. Prickett. 
Tremorvah, Truro. 


HOSPITAL CHARGES 


S1r,—Seeing in “ A Spectator’s Notebook” a reference to the cost of 
hospital treatment in London, I think my experience shows the 
reverse side of the picture. 

Last February, while visiting London for two days, I developed 
appendicitis and was sent to Hackney L.C.C. Hospital by a local 
doctor. There I was operated on and cared for and kept for sixteen 
days, receiving such efficient and skilful treatment that I progressed 
without setback to a complete recovery. This cost: doctor (one 
visit), §s.; hospital, £10 12s. tod.—f1o 17s. tod. The almoner 
inquired my circumstances and said I should be expected to pay the 
full cost, so that in cases of necessity the charge would be even less.— 
Yours truly, FLORENCE H. RUSHBROOKE. 

23 Westland Road, Wolverhampton. 


S1r,—With reference to “ Janus’s” paragraph in last week’s Spectator 
to what happened to a friend of his when he went to a hospital 
suffering from the effects of a bad fall, I would like to make one or 
two remarks. If his friend had come to this hospital at 4 a.m. he 
would have had his wound dressed and stitched, and if it was neces- 
sary to have an X-ray he would have been put to bed in one of the 
wards and X-rayed the next morning, and then, on discharge, he 
would have been asked to pay £1 1s. for the X-ray and would have 
been asked to give a donation to the hospital according to his means. 
We should no doubt have considered £5 a generous gift. 

Instead, the patient went first to a doctor, who then sent him the 
next day to a private ward at one of our hospitals. The usual course 
in going to a private ward is to arrange your fees privately before- 
hand. As regards the charge of £3 3s. for an X-ray, I do not think 
this is exorbitant, as the X-ray apparatus is extremely costly and 
always requires renewing, as the cost of films alone here is £1,200 
a year. Of course, if it was a facial injury and required the treatment 
of a specialist, I do not think £10 10s. was too high a fee for a private 
patient, as plastic surgery is a very difficult job. Anyhow, next time 
let “ Janus’s ” friend come to the Casualty Department of St. George’s 
Hospital and he will get off with a trivial sum.—Yours sincerely, 

St. George’s Hospital, S.W. 1. GREVILLE. 


THE ALIENS QUESTION 


S1r.—Referring to the correspondence over the internment of friendly 
aliens, with it we may couple the imprisonment of Englishmen who 
have thought fit to belong to societies whose disloyalty to England 
has been proved. I would like to voice the opinion of my generation 
of 1914-18 who have volunteered to serve again. 

{t is surely better that all of the above be held in restraint than risk 
the freedom of one enemy agent, to cause the death of hundreds of 
Those of us who have been to France know to what effect 
Away with sloppy sentiment and personal 


our lads. 
these agents can work. 
feelings. 

It is better the whole lot were imprisoned, trial or no trial, than a 
dozen of our splendid sailors, airmen or infantry lose their lives. 

A proper balance might be drawn by those so solicitous for the 
above by studying the roll of honour in the great dailies. Only sons 
and young husbands are irreplaceable to some woman of England. 

This is war.—For obvious reasons I sign myself, and enclose my 
card, Doc., B.E.F. 
Sir,—I have followed with gratitude the part played by The Spectator 
in helping to expose and thence to remedy, the unhappy state of 
affairs that has existed in regard to the methods employed in the 
internment of “enemy aliens.” The public outcry that has arisen 
over this question both in the Press and on the floor of the House 
of Commons has offered a splendid vindication of the methods of 
democracy. Cruelties and bitter injustices have taken place, but by 
the use of all the methods of free criticism still available to a free 
people in a free country, the evil has been made known and a measure 
of redress already obtained. In order to avoid a possible misconcep- 


tion, I feel however bound to protest against your statement under 
“News of the Week” in your issue of August 2nd in which you 
say, “ There will be general agreement about the wisdom of interning 
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aliens of the A and B category.” To accept as a fact, without further 
revision of their cases, that all B category aliens have given some 
cause for suspicion, would be to perpetuate much hardship and 
injustice. 

The category into which an alien fell was often largely gratuitous 
depending on the leniency or otherwise of the particular Tribunaj 
before which he happened to be called. I live on the borders of two 
counties and as a member of the Provincial Refugee Committee | 
have had under my care aliens resident in both counties, some 
consequently being called to one Tribunal and some to the other, 
In one county all the Jewish servant girls, for example, were placed 
in category B, in the other, almost without exception, all received 
the C category. Likewise of two brothers known to me, one came 
to the country to recuperate after a dangerous illness and had the 
misfortune to come before a Tribunal that specialised in giving the 
B classification ; the other who remained in London was Class C, and 
yet they had identical history and background. Instances of this 
kind could be multiplied but they are sufficient to show how unreliable 
and artificial the classification can be. No doubt in order to reduce 
the task within manageable proportions it will be necessary to proceed 
first with exemptions from internment for the class C cases, but if 
justice is to be done it is essential that machinery should be established 
as soon as possible for revision of the cases of aliens in the B category, 

Yours faithfully, ALINE MACKINNON, | 

High Quarry, Crockham Hill, Edenbridge. 


Str,—Mr. Arnold Jackson, in your issue of August 2nd, thinks it 
widely recognised that the presence of refugees at large constitutes 
a potential menace. But the presence of anyone at large constitutes 
a potential menace. It would indeed be surprising if Hitler had 
planted his agents here in the guise of refugees, rather than in the 
guise of British-born anti-Democrats, anti-Liberals, and anti-Semites, 
If there were internment of all refugees there is no reason except 
expense why physical disease should not be treated in the camps, 
In fact adequate facilities have not been provided. 

But as you point out, Sir, wholesale internment is not the Govern- 
ment policy! There are categories exempted on non-security grounds, 
If internment were not a tragedy it would be a farce.—Yours faithfully, 

ALFRED W. STONIER, 


University College, London. Lecturer of Economics 


Str,—The internment of refugee aliens seems to have been carried 
out as stupidly as possible, but is it a quite unmentionable point that 
a number of them might panic under stress of invasion, and might be 
soil for seeds of panic sown by enemy agency? This appears to be the 
one rational excuse for their internment. I speak from no liking for 
this measure, having a special interest in an anti-Nazi internee who has 
an English degree, seven years’ English education behind him, and was 
willing and qualified for useful work here. This young man has 
been shipped to Australia, with nothing but the clothes he stood up 
in and, I understand, with no identification papers—a nice problem 
for the Australian authorities. The procedure is imbecile, but there 
must be some glimmer of reason behind it.—Yours, &c., 
82 North End Road, N.W.11. KENNETH RICHMOND 


FREE PEOPLES IN BRITAIN 


S1r,—I was much interested in a letter signed by Leonard F. Behrens 
which appeared in your issue of July 26th, and more particularly in 
the last paragraph as applicable to the work which this Bureau is now 
seeking to carry out. 

Started last November with the object of providing contacts and 
publicity for all those groups and individuals interested in and work- 
ing on the correlate subjects “war aims,” “ peace terms,” “ general 
European reconstruction,” and “world order,” the Bureau widened 
its activities in February of this vear by circulating to such groups and 
individuals a weekly Digest of Allied War and Peace Aims compiled 
from opinions expressed in the French and English Press, irrespective 
of their political colour or tendencies. Even after the French débdcle 
and the consequent curtailment of all contact in France, the Bureau 
decided to continue production of its regular record of statement and 
comment on war and peace aims, realising that, though for the 
moment winning the war had become the paramount consideration, 
yet winning the peace was in the long run the crucial problem—and 
that for both purposes nothing is more important than the strategy of 
ideas. 

Further, it was realised that although under Nazi domination the 
greater part of Europe had become inarticulate, yet there existed in 
this country a large body of free European opinion which, if co- 
ordinated and focalised, could contribute much to the common cause 
both now and in the future. The Bureau, therefore, is making a 
special effort to serve as a rallying-point for free Europeans and, by 
providing them with opportunities for informal meetings and discus- 
sions for the sifting of ideas and information, hopes to be able to do 
something towards establishing a basis for that future “ organised 
co-operation between free peoples, &c.,” of which your correspondent 
writes.—Yours faithfully, Epwarp Hutton 

The Post-War Bureau, 11a Hill Street, W.1 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


AMERICA’S ATTITUDE 


si,—I wish you would tell the English not to expect too much 
aid from ; enormous and divided country. Sentiment on this East 
Coast doesn’t represent a tithe of American feeling. The inland 
States are by no means waked up. With some justice it is pointed 
out that last war didn’t make the world safe for democracy and 
they see mo ceason to believe that the next peace would be an 
improvement. The pitiful thing is that so many of these people never 
stop to envisage a world controlled by Hitler. As for sending over 
trained men—we haven’t enough to defend the Panama Canal. Many 
of us besieged Congress and the President to strip the country of 
munitions, fecling that was the best way to stimulate production 


We also wanted some definite agreement 


for our own anc your use, 
Roosevelt 


that our fleet should undertake to convoy goods to you. 
was prepared to urge this but Congress refused, knowing the howl 
the crumbling of 


that would come from their constituents, Now 
France and the Franco-British mutual recriminations have cooled 
American ardour. The best we can do is to rearm and to train a 
million men. The pity of it is that our thriftless policy of the last 
eight years and the hideous waste of public money have nearly 


crippled us. If Willkie I am a Republican—it will take 
him years to get the country into shape—spiritually and economically. 

Of course, in the meantime, you can depend on us to any extent 
in the matter of refugee children and for such things as Red Cross 
supplies. All I ask is to remember how slow England and France 
were to wake up, and to realise that we are bigger, more fixed in 
sentiment and quite ignorant of European affairs. Most of us don’t 
believe that America has anything at stake. The Irish and the 
Germans in America were never pro-Ally, and the whole younger 
generation believes we should never have gone into the last war, and 
are pretty cynical when it comes to trusting our own Government or 
yours with fundamental social reform. All this of course has nothing 
much to do with the present crisis and should not prevent us from 
helping to down Hitler. But it does. 

The trouble with it all is that no one over here points out that 
America nourished Hitlerism by enormous loans during its infancy. 
Big business would do it again if the usury rates were high enough. 
You English aren’t the only people who need to plough deeper this 
year, It remains to be seen whether Willkie can lead the country 
back to eighteenth century American standards of high character and 
lean living.—Yours faithfully, MASSACHUSETTS. 


is elected 


THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


Sir,—Is not one of the principal causes of the troubles of the Ministry 
of Information the ignoring of the experience of the last war? ‘There 
was a Ministry of Information, originally a department of the Foreign 
Office, then, but very little was heard of it, and it was allowed to do 
its work, very effectively as the Germans admitted, in peace and 
quietude. The experience built up by that department and its col- 
league, the British War Mission, seems to have been entirely, or 
almost entirely, ignored. Of the hundreds of members of the staff 
of the present Ministry there are not half a dozen—I don’t recognise 
who served under Lords Tweedsmuir, Beaverbrook or 


three names 
Many, of course, are no longer available, but surely an 


Northcliffe. 
adequate nucleus is. 

The other great mistake seems to be the grouping together in one 
Ministry of a number of unrelated functions. The Ministry of 
Information was solely a propaganda instrument, concerned with 
pushing the British case and counteracting the enemy one in all 
other countries. During the last year of the war work in enemy 
countries and in Italy (prophetically) was detached and placed under 
the direction of Lord Northcliffe more or less effectively disguised as 
head of the British War Mission to the United States. A similar 
division might be desirable today. But in any event the Ministry 
should be relieved of all attempts to influence or control opinion in 
this country—a very different job which the War Aims Committee did 


last time—and also of the task of censorship, which is also not its 


metier 

With these changes and a close time for publicity, of which the 
less the Ministry has the better, British propaganda abroad, which 
hitherto has not been as effective as it might have been, should begin 
to show better results. Of course, such results are not facilitated by 
a tax on and consequent reduction in circulation of English books 
and periodicals, two of the very obvious and valuable instruments of 
influencing opinion not only in England, but also abroad.—Yours, &c., 

“1917. 


LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECH 


Sir,—His Lordship, the late Bishop of Fu-Kien, China, is probably 
right in judging that “every Briton ” felt a thrill of pleasure and pride 
at Lord Halifax’s speech, and right again when he wonders if more than 


“one” distrusts whether the appropriate answer was given to Hitler’s 
peace move. As for the many they have at last given up wondering 
and * now answering, not with words but with deeds. Obviously 
if the aim of war is merely peace, not victory, fighting might end to- 
morrow, and ought to. Again, “a military victory is not the only 
kind of victory”; Denmark knows that, and Czechoslovakia; but 
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unfortunately for them the victory which they did not win and which 
Germany did has left them worse off than they were before, and 
their violator better off. Both are now convinced that military victory 
alone can restore the liberties which their hesitation lost. 

The whole point of Lord Halifax’s speech appears to have eluded 
the Bishop’s notice—its uncompromising determination to have done 
with all the halfness which helped Hitler so effectively in the past. 
That is what thrilled the nation—all but one. Lord Halifax gave us 
a Cause, and for that we mean to fight, until the evil things which 
disgrace the world have been utterly destroyed. In case he has not 
seen it I would like to end with a quotation from Haffner’s 
Germany: Fekyll and Hyde, which Mr. Wickham Steed deemed 
worthy of a leading article in the last Fortnightly. The writer—a 
German Liberal—sums up his argument thus: 

“The German Reich must disappear, and the last seventy-five 
years of German history must be erased. The Germans must retrace 
their steps to the point where they took the wrong path—to the 
year 1866. No peace is conceivable with the Prussian Reich which 
was born at that time, and whose last logical expression is no other 
than Nazi Germany. And no vital ‘other’ Germany is anywhere to 
be found but that which in that year was worsted by the caprice of 
war-—without ever totally succumbing.” I should mention that this 
remarkable book came out in April of this year; but the Bishop’s 
mind seems to be wondering and wandering about in the lost years 
before, when debate was the only weapon in our armoury.—I remain, 
yours, &c., L, Lewin. 

The Grove, Haynford, Norwich. 


BRITAIN, FRANCE AND CULTURE 


S1r,—Signalman’s letter in your last number reminds me of what I 
often said to my class while I was a teacher, that English literature 
for many Germans and perhaps Frenchmen consisted of Shakespeare, 
Ossian, Byron and Oscar Wilde. Of course that is not true of 
University Professors and specialist students of whom many in 
France have done excellent work. Nor is it true with regard to the 
modern novel. Der Silborne Léffel was in the hands of most tra- 
vellers when I was last in German trains.—Yours, &c., 
C. GRIERSON. 


P.S.—When I lectured to British soldiers in France in the cold 
winter of 1917 I had often conversations with groups of soldiers after 
the lecture. I had read parts of The Ancient Mariner in one lecture, 
A soldier said to me afterwards: “Ah! you did not quote: 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan decree 
A stately pleasure dome decree, &c. 
I think those the most musical lines in English poetry.” “ What are 
you in civil life? ” I asked, expecting to hear “a teacher.” “ A baker,” 
was his reply. 


BANKS AND SAVING CERTIFICATES 


S1r,—The advertising columns and Press articles, also the hoardings 
are all proclaiming the necessity of all possible investments in War 
Loans, which is, of course, as it should be, but it is typical of our 
bureaucratic banking system that this should be hindered by their 
methods. Let me explain. I ran an account with a fairly consistent 
credit balance of £100, and was therefore presumably exempt from 
bank charges. I invested £75 of this in War Savings Certificates, 
whereon the bank said my account had now become unremunerative, 
and that I should have to pay a charge of tos. per half-year. The 
most I can get for my Certificates in two years is 2§s., to which I 
have to add another 15s. to pay to the bank, thereby losing my interest 
and the 15s. as well as a return tor my patriotic action. It is not the 
money loss that is biting me, it is the system that permits this sort cf 
thing. One might have expected the bank to second the effort rather 
than trying to make capital out of it. I am, moreover, convinced that 
the seeds of Communism, Fascism, and other hateful ideologies 
are sown by this inflexible and short-sighted way of treating men 
who are doing their best to prosecute successful war aims, and should 
be exposed.—Yours faithfully, 
24 Brownswood Road, N. 4. 


“CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM” 


Sm,—Is it not misleading for a nation which includes a very large 
proportion of the world’s intelligentsia to make use of such war 
propaganda as is implied by the words “ Christianity versus 
Paganism” ? We are waging war both with and against nations of 
different religions or holding differing forms of Christianity. But no 
nation is taking up arms for or against Paganism which, roughly 
speaking, stands for primitive aboriginal beliefs. 

Would it not tend to clear up the situation now confronting civi- 
lisation at its highest peak if leaders of thought, political or ecclesias- 
tical, discontinued using the words Christianity and Paganism as 
synonyms of good and evil? For this use of terms carries with it— 
even if this is not intended—a most improper suggestion of possible 
alienation, from the great ethical side of our war, on the part of the 
many both in Great Britain and our Colonial Empire, who stand 
outside of religious bodies of all persuasions—Yours faithfully, 

Maup SIMON. 
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FRED C. DEAYTON. 
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ROGER FRY 


Sm,—Mr. Herbert Read has reviewed Mrs. Woolf’s _ brilliant 
biography of Roger Fry with penetrating insight. He seems, however, 
to have been more aware of the weaknesses than of the finer qualities 
of that intellectual Don Quixote. Also it is a little disturbing to 
find that he regards a liking for craftsmanship as “snobbish” and 
the “benevolence of the Liberal outlook” as a handicap which can 
never be overcome. Surely he is not going to bow the knee to the 
brazen gods of this machine-made age? It would indeed be “le 
trahison de cleres” if our writers were to capitulate to the “ incursion 
of the clumsy lout” into the fields of literature and art. Yet one 
sees signs of a worship of the harsh, the crude and the bizarre. 
Doubtless Roger Fry's hypersensitive scrupulosity seems slightly 
ridiculous today—more’s the pity.—Yours faithfully, 
W. LanGcpon-Brown. 
Harcourt House, 19 Cavendish Square, W. 1. 


Woolf’s book Mr. Herbert Read writes: 

His [Roger Fry's] sincerity has more than once been ques- 
tioned, but usually by forthright reactionaries like Dr. MacColl, 
who could not understand why a man who knew so much about 
art could support such an abrupt break with tradition 


Sir,—In his review of Mrs 


? 


many muddles as phrases in this short passage: I 
limit myself to two. I have never accused Fry's conversion to modern 
art of insincerity ; I did point out that he boycotted certain contem- 
porary painters for the personal reason that they refused to exhibit 
with his clique In history The Spectator is hardly 
the paper in which to dub me a “ reactionary.” Mr. (or is it “ Dr.”’?) 
Read cannot understand that I should be no more indiscriminate 
about new art than about old.—Yours faithfully, 


There are as 


view of past 


D. S. MacCo tt. 


FERTILISER FALLACIES 


Smr,—Viscount Samuel seems to have little comprehension of the 
distinction between what is “ possible” in agriculture, and what is 
economic. In your issue of July 26th he blames British agriculturists 
for the very qualities for which they have been praised by the most 
eminent economists. Lord Samuel says: The consumption of nitro- 
genous fertilisers (in pounds of nitrogen) per acre of arable land is 
60.4 in Holland, 46.6 in Belgium, 22.6 in Germany, and 8.8 in Great 
Britain and Ireland.” He seems to regard the above facts as a re- 
flection on the enterprise of English agriculturists. To the economist 
they simply prove the ability of English farmers to get a very great 
result from a very small expenditure 

If Lord Samuel will refer to page 238 of the current Whitaker's 
Almanack he will see that in 1938 Britain produced 25 quintals per 
hectare of wheat, as against 27 in Germany and 31 in Holland and 
Belfast. Britain got an incomparably greater product in proportion 
to the expenditure on fertiliser. Other statistics would show him 
that Britain gets an incomparably greater product in proportion to 
the labour employed. The same applies to crops of every other 
kind.—Yours faithfully, R. B. Kerr. 


335 Sydenham Road, Croydon 


CONTRIBUTION 


article by 


CANADA'S 


your issue of July sth there is an Mr. Grant 
Dexter on “Canada’s Momentum.” It contains sentences which are 
misleading and will fill many a Canadian with resentment For 
example, “ We had asked Britain what we should do and had accepted 
Our politicians, having 


Srr,—In 


the advice without question,” lacks precision. 
refused the recommendations of our military leaders in pre-war days, 
were obliged to advice from Britain when the arrived, 
Britain responded with such advice as was consistent with a respect 
for the Dominion’s autonomy. Our politicians showed incomparable 
zeal to do everything for which Britain was prepared to pay. 

Again, whence comes the humble magnanimity in which “ there 
is no disposition here to blame Britain”? It is the spirit of the 
politician who, having failed the Canadian people in military defence, 
now seeks subtle means to conceal his negligence. The spirit of the 
true Canadian is better expressed in an editorial in the Sherbrooke 
Record of June 7th, in which these words occurred: “ Our control of 
Canada’s resources in men and material is undisputed and complete 
. . . nO excuse and no attempt to place our blame at England’s door 
deserves to be treated with either patience or respect. Having 
achieved autonomy let us acknowledge and discharge its responsibility.” 
—Faithfully yours, A. H. McGREER, 

Lennoxville, Quebec. Principal, Bishop’s University. 


DOGMA OR DOCTRINE? 


Smr—I am afraid this discussion has moved a long way from the 

point. My contention was and still is that dogma, i.e., opinion or 

belief enforced by authority, is out of all relation to life. After all 

the truths by which men live are few and simple, and the one de- 

sideratum is that they should be held by personal conviction and 

verified in experience.—Yours faithfully, W. B. SELBIE. 
Oxford. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


seek crisis 
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THE THEATRE 


‘* Margin for Error.’* By Clare Boothe. At the Apollo, 


Miss Bootue’s Margin for Error is noi a good play. The basic 
structure is a murder detective story, ingeniously contrived, 
The crime is committed with five likely suspects present, ang 
before the audience’s eyes, the necessary element of confusion 
being provided by a blaring radio instead of the conventional black. 
out. It is then unravelled by Police Officer Finkelstein, who 
incidentally has a very good motive for it himself, and was jin 
the next room at the time. 

But Miss Boothe has not been content with a wise-cracking 
thriller. She has tried to hitch it to the band-waggon of anti- 
Nazi sentiment in America, as typified by Mayor La Guardia’s 
apposite decision to guard the German Consulate with an all. 
Jewish police squad. And the result is that the propaganda spoils 
the plot, while the melodrama spoils the propaganda. The anti- 
Nazi motif, developed with vox humana and full diapason, was 
no doubt apt enough to an unawakened America. It’s as stale 
as barrel organ music in London, August, 1940. 

The actors struggle manfully with their ill-digested material, 
Mr. Dennis Arundell cannot contrive to be such a dumkopf as 
the part of Gauleiter for America is made to demand, and he is 
an uneasy butt. Nor is Miss Margaretta Scott happy as the 
romantic but improbable wife of the Consul. Chief honours go 
to Mr. Hartley Power as the Jewish cop; epitome of Bronx 
democracy, humorous but terrifically human, hating the Nazis 
and joking about the shape of his nose. It is a virtuoso perform. 
ance ; but it cannot pull the play together. 

JOHN Carrer, 


THE CINEMA 


British Paramount News. At 


** The Ghost Breakers,”’ and 
the Plaza. 
The Ghost Breakers, with unusual integrity, fulfils the require- 
ments of the thrill-seeker. For, disarmed almost at once by the 
enchanting Bob Hope, before whose tilted nose and chatty 
wisecracks even an M. R. James visitant would turn tail, you 
know right away that it will take a pretty tough set-up to make 
you squirm. Moreover, you are also presented with a negro 
(Mr. Hope’s valet), and everyone knows that negroes are more 
frightened of ghosts than anyone else—although no one has ever 
analysed why this should be, or whether it is indeed a fact. Add 
to this Miss Paulette Goddard, pert heiress to a Cuban castle, 
Where eldest Night 
and Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal Anarchy, and by confusion stand, 

and you have the perfect mise en scéne for anything from the 
stifled scream to the unbridled giggle. No sooner, for instance, 
do the infernal doors “ open fiy, with impetuous recoil and jarring 
sound” than Bob Hope and his valet quench the rising terror 
with a quavering jest. Even the Zombies, who “ move 
with staring eyes, and no will of their own, performing what 
another tells them,” are put in their place by Mr. Hope, who 
assumes that they must be Democrats. 

So the film parades its entertainment value, and does it to good 
purpose ; for its thrills, set in a frame of jocosity, are none the 
less valid—the chests full of dusty and cobwebbed clothes, the 
shapeless figure under the fourposter’s counterpane, the organ’s 
ghostly music, and the shadowy hand across the unwitting mouth 
that aches to scream. And always the terror cancelled at the 
last moment by a joke, so that a horrid thunderstorm is put in 
its place as a lusus naturae by the remark, “ Basil Rathbone must 
be giving a party.” In fact, The Ghost Breakers is well worth 
an evening’s escapism. 

In the same programme British Paramount News presents an 
incredible series of shots of a raid on Calais by the R.AF,, 
filmed from the British coast by means of a super-telephoto lens. 
There is something almost alarming in seeing the burning 
petroleum dumps screening that landmark of a church ; and the 
excitement is not reduced by the appearance of these scenes after 
a thrilling “camera eye” reportage of the big raid on Dover 
harbour. The photographic quality of all such scenes can only 
be what conditions of light and weather may permit, but their 
authenticity is beyond all question; and both for home morale 
and foreign propaganda their grim validity is an unanswerable 
weapon. Paramount News, as usual, remains the best edited and 
best commented of all the newsreels; alone of all of them, it 
seems, in a practical sense, to take thought of the morrow, and 
thus be more than ready for what that morrow brings. 

Basi. WRIGHT. 
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ALLENBY A new kind of 


a study in greatness 


“Here is a piece of work ell dene, and apt 
reading for the times. Three factors have 
combined the skill of the very competent 


biographer; the crescendo of interest, culminating in 
one of the most brilliantly conceived victories in 
history, and, last and most, the rugged splendour of 
Allenby’s character.”—-SIR RONALD STORRS 
(Spectator 
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Books of the Day 


The Tiger 


Hodge. 





Clemenceau. By Léon Daudet. 12s. 6d.) 


is the more 
should 


FRANCE has had no Clemenceau in this war. It 
natural that books in which his personality is evoked 
command special attention just now, and it is on that ground 
that the work which M. Léon Daudet has devoted to the Tiger 
makes its appeal. M. Léon Daudet’s virtuosity is undeniable. He 
has achieved something remarkable in eulogising a man whom 
M. Daudet’s closest friends accused of the blackest crimes, and 
whom his own paper attacked with the utmost vio‘ence as 
late as in 1917. Contradictions do not trouble M. Daudet. ‘He 
is not a historian concerned about impartiality, but a contro- 
versialist, who in all circumstances serves the royalist cause. In 
every paragraph of his book his anti-democratic passion is re- 
vealed. He attacks every Republican leader, from Gambetta and 
Jules Ferry to Briand. Clemenceau alone finds favour with him. 
But M. Daudet’s whole effort is directed to exhibiting a Ciemen- 
ceau patriotic in spite of his Republican opinions and redeeming 
his past errors at the close of a stormy life. 

Actually the contradictions in Clemenceau’s career were never 
more than apparent. Love of freedom gave his political life its 
unity. It is one and the same man who strove at the outset of 
his political life against the Empire and for a Republic of pro- 
gress; who at a later date, at the time of the Dreyfus affair, 
plunged into the conflict on behalf of the victim of a monstrous 
miscarriage of justice ; and who finally took up arms against 
imperial Germany. Clemenceau loved France passionately. He 
loved it as a son of France, but also because it incarnated the ideal 
of the Revolution of ’89, to which he was attached in every fibre. 
M. Léon Daudet derides the famous parliamentary interpellation 
on Sardou’s anti-revolutionary play, Thermidor. In this speech, 
in which he formulates the theory of the bloc—that the Revolu- 
tion must be judged as a whole—Clemenceau was expressing his 
profound convictions. In the civil war, which was what the 
Dreyfus affair really was, he took the same line as in foreign 
wars. In both cases the results of his efforts was to preserve the 
régime of free discussion. Internal struggles have concealed this 
consequence of the victory of 1918; it becomes clearer now that 
defeat has ended in the disappearance of the Third Republic. 
But M. Léon Daudet is incapable of appreciating that, and if he 
did it wou!d pain him greatly to admit it. It may be even that he 
set out to demonstrate the precise contrary. But Clemenceau’s 
writings and speeches attest that in spite of his authoritarianism 
he was penetrated with the principles of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the citizen. “The first of all doctrines,” 
he cried one day in the Chamber, “is freedom.” That bent of 
mind explains, no less than the necessity of constituting a 
balance of power against Germany, why the alliance with Britain 
was the pivot of his foreign policy. 

Clemenceau had personality. M. Léon Daudet recalls many 
characteristics which at first sight appeared attractive but which 
stabbed his victims to the quick. C.emenceau’s intimates knew 
that he often gave a biting form to the expression of his judge- 
ments, but he found it perfectly natural that his opponents should 
hit back, and when that happened he cooled down. He had a 
horror of pusillanimity, being himself the very soul of courage. “I 
have met many intelligent men in Parliament,” he said one day, 
“but very few personalities.” With Clemenceau action always 
followed thought. Journalism was for him a means of action. 
M. Daudet does not seem to do him full justice in this respect. 
No doubt Clemenceau found it difficult to adapt himself to the 
special demands which the daily article makes. He wrote care- 
fully if not painfully. It took him several hours every morning 
to produce his leader, but his attacks got home and it was almost 
impossible to evade them. Wou'd he ever have attained power in 
1917 if he had not been sniping at the Government day after day 
in his Homme Enchainé? The censor might black out the whole 
of an article, “ The Germans are at Noyon,” but every Member 
of Parliament read the title, and it did its work. 

M. Daudet’s book is crowded with curious portraits, pictu- 
resque descriptions and lively dialogues. A reader who attaches 
more value to a spirited and truculent style than to accuracy will 
be content with it; but, above all, he will rise from it with the 
painful impression that France in this war has been lacking in a 
journalist, a parliamentarian, a statesman with the persistence and 
implacable determination of Clemenceau. “ My formula is the 
same everywhere,” the old Vendéen said. “In domestic politics 
I wage var. In foreign politics I wage war. I wage war every- 
where. I strive to maintain relations of confidence with our 
allies. I go on waging war, and I will go on to the last quarter 
of an hour. For the last quarter of an hour will be ours.” For 


such words and for his loyalty to Great Britain Clemenceau, if 
he were living today, would be haled by the Vichy Government 
before its special tribunal. 


GEORGES GOMBAULT. 
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More Wynne Diaries 


The Wynne Diaries. Volume III. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


Edited by Anne Fremantle. 


IN the second volume of the Wynne Diaries, Miss Betsey Wynne 
the principal character among the three sisters, became the wife 
of a Captain Fremantle, in whose ship she followed Nelson from 
the Mediterranean to Spithead. Up to that point the diaries 
had been in some respects trivial, though always entertaining and 
true to the period and the setting. The third and final volume 
has been more severely edited, and it covers the years from 1798 
to 1820. The background of affluent gentility is still present; 
and the yet unmarried Miss Wynnes still chirrup away over 
their wardrobes and their social rounds. But the editor has 
wisely sensed that this all-too-realistic Jane Austen atmosphere 
palls more easily in 1940 than it did in 1937. The substance 
of this last volume is appreciably more serious, as the events are 
more momentous. Before 1798, the Wynne family had twittered 
their way around the Continent, bewildered and harried by the 
universal inroads of the French revolutionary arms and _ ideas, 
After 1798, they are established in their home country; and the 
war has changed from a rout to a long siege, imperturbably 
endured. 

It has often been noted how little the impress of the 
Napoleonic wars is observed in Jane Austen’s novels: but we 
most likely under-rate the novelist if we suppose that her peace- 
ful atmosphere was artlessly attained. The world of the Wynne 
family was almost exactiy similar to hers; and in reading their 
diaries we never lose sight of the immense conflict of two 
empires. Betsey Fremantle’s husband pursues his way from 
Captain to Admiral, and seeks political advancement under the 
protection of the Grenville family. A large number of the letters 
he wrote to his wife from various stations on active service are 
here included; and very strange reading they make. The hus- 
band who before leaving for Portsmouth “was much affected 
during dinner and cried so that he was obliged to leave the 
room,” appears to have been a stilted and maladroit corre- 
spondent. He bothers his wife with ill-timed advice, and ex- 
patiates upon the charm of his hostesses in distant parts. Like 
all naval commanders of the time, he is strangely interested in 
the financial returns of his courage and skill. With his pay, his 
prizes and his gifts of jewels and plate, he does not appear to 
have done badly from the service; but he is never satisfied. He 
has a keen eye to the outgoings also. He touches upon the cost 
of maintaining a good table and the economy of dispensing with 
a military band. He is a keen and efficient “ housekeeper ” on 
board ship—lamenting a goat that fell down the hatchway (so 
obliging him to take breakfast without a drop of milk), and 
watching the salads grow prodigiously in the vegetable garden 
on his poop. 

These letters of an average naval commander are extra- 
ordinarily true to life. He knows, and apologises for the fact, that 
they are “stupid ”—but are not all letters written upon active 
service as uninspired? Playing his efficient part in victory after 
victory, he fills his paper with petty complaints and gossip. He 
commands the ‘Ganges’ at Copenhagen and the ‘ Neptune’ at 
Trafalgar, he is despatched on important missions to St. Peters- 
burg and to the Bey of Tunis; but he seems more excited by his 
escape from a mad ox at Gibraltar. There is something curiously 
genuine about the detachment with which he looks upon the 
tremendous events in which he had a hand. 

The women of the family during this period spent much of 
their time with Fremantle’s patrons, the Buckinghams, 2t 
Stowe, where they came into the orbit of the exiled French 
Court. As Fremantle rose in the world, Betsey became more of 
a personage, and her social connections more august. But the 
quality of her diary is quite unchanged: it is as calm, as unpre- 
tentious, as the diary of the little girl in Germany twenty years 
earlier. Hers was no outstanding personality, her life was in 
no way exceptional: but she has bequeathed a very real and 
convincing picture of the times she lived in. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


Heroes—and Others 


Essays and Addresses. By Sir Herbert Grierson. (Chatto and 


Windus. 10s. 6d.) 


Sir HERBERT GRIERSON complains that reviewers rarely indulge 
the author’s wish for comment, whether by way of assent or 
opposition or correction: and among the Essays co!lected here, 
there are three in particular, on Scott, on Carlyle, and on Univer- 
sities, which almost compel the reader to an exchange of ideas. 
Why, for example, did Coleridge have so much difficulty over 
Scott? He is always trying to be fair to him, and always falling 
into disapproval. He has an admirable phrase for the Scotch 
Novels, when he speaks of “the essential wisdom and happiness 
of the subject,” a phrase which Sir Herbert might well have chosen 
for the text of his own wise and happy paper. But then, while Sit 
Herbert pronounces The Bride of Lammermoor to be “ the most 
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A MESSAGE TO 
Leaders of Business 


and Finance 


HE OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL of money is at all 

times a grave responsibility. In this war it is a 

responsibility of deeper significance. It is the 
imperative duty of us all to place our available money at 
the disposal of the State in the form in which the Govern- 
ment needs it and at the time when it is required. To 
withhold it is to weaken the Country’s financial fabric 
and thus to prolong the war. If you have money in 
your possession or within your control, release it. 
Lend it now by subscribing to National War Bonds. 
This is the form in which the country needs the help of 


its Leaders of Business and Finance —and needs it today. 


23/7 National War Bonds 


( 1945-47 ) 


A full Trustee Security — Price of issue £100 per cent — Subscriptions of £100 or 
multiples of £100 will be received until further notice—Interest accrues from date of 


purchase—Prospectus and application forms obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 
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poetic tragedy in our literature since the Elizabethan,” for Cole- 
ridge it is “that wretched abortion, the Bride of Ravensmuir, or 
whatever its name may be.” Carlyle’s dislike is easier to account 
for. He 
was a peasant, a great-souled peasant, and had a measure of what is 
perhaps the besetting sin of his class and country . . . a tendency to 
look with critical eyes at a contemporary who has been more fortunate 
than ourselves, more prosperous, and above all more popular. 

This tendency, I fear, is not peculiar to men of Carlyle’s class 
or country. But they have also, and Carlyle had in an extreme 
degree, a habit, disconcerting to the Englishman, of masking it by 
an elaborate and sustained pretence of despising what they envy. 
Disconcerting, I mean, till you see through it: when you do, it is 
only boring. And it is the automatism of Carlyle’s responses 
which, when once the spell of his diction and portraiture is 
broken, is so infinitely tedious. But to be disconcerted, sometimes, 
is very good discipline for the conventional; and Carlyle’s in- 
fluence was unquestionably one of the forces that broke up the 
self-satisfied rigorism of the early Victorian mood. It let in the 
air: with much smoke, doubtless, and light only by flashes. But 
his insistence on personality, leadership and immaterial values was 
just the note which the age required. The correction he applied to 
its belief in what I might call Parliamentary materialism was 
violent, extravagant, fantastic: and his Genevan Pantheism was 
as poor a substitute for philosophy as has ever been proffered to 
us. But I am glad we had him, because I am sure ke did us good. 
And I most earnestly hope that we shall never need his like again. 

Where was this influence strongest? In England, I should 
judge, among the upper middle classes, the working gentry: 
people—very much like Scott himself—not disposed either 
to dictate or be dictated to, not likely therefore to take either 
heroes or themselves too seriously, and yet with the habit of 
authority. People of that kind are especially wanted in a constitu- 
tion like ours to save us from toppling into petty autocracy on 
one side or politicism (I want a word meaning what happens 
when, as in France, the political wheels fail to engage with public 
sentiment) on the other. The Victorian Universities turned them 
out in full measure. And that brings us to the third paper I 
have mentioned, with every phrase of which, but one, I find 
myself in agreement: 

To Lord Macaulay, laissez-faire was the last word in political 
wisdom. 
I think, Sir, you will find it a very good rule always to verify 
your references, and here, particularly, to look at Macaulay’s 
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speeches. I do fear, and I think Sir Herbert fears, that the pro. 
fessionalising of University studies will check this salutary inflow 
of open, easy minds into public life and the public services, Ip 
the correspondence columns of our newspapers, I have noticed 
that whenever the reasoning is conspicuously false or the in. 
formation conspicuously lacking, the writer is usually an exper 
in something else. And one of the most distinguished of oy; 
Officials said to me the other day: “ The new Civil Servant is not 
a man of good education like me, or fine education like you. He 
is an Illiterate Vandal.” G. M. Younes. 


The Imperfect Island 


Tristan da Cunha. By Erling Christophersen. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue perfect island is like the blue flower of Novalis, imagined 
and felt and not discovered. It certainly is not Tristan da 
Cunha. Tristan da Cunha is wet, gloomy, rocky, cut by enor- 
mous winds, infertile, full of fleas, rats and fiies, covered for 
most days with a ring of cloud, of awkward shape, and habit- 
able only on a lava plain 800 yards wide and four and a half 
miles long. The people on Tristan da Cunha are free of the 
worst vices and worst diseases; but they are less inventive and 
less creatively organised than an Eskimo tribe. 

They are pretty thoroughly described in this book, which is 
poorly put together, yet a perfect collection of strange facts. A 
group of Norwegian scientists, of whom Mr. Christophersen was 
one, examined their teeth, took their blood pressure, and poked 
into their lives and all the details of their environment. Nine- 
tenths European by descent, they are perhaps the healthiest com- 
munity in the world of European stock. They are ignorant of 
T.B. They enjoy a primal freedom from venereal disease. They 
have no kidney troubles, no dyspepsia, hardly any cancer or 
rheumatism. Their teeth decay little, except during pregnancy. 
Their blood pressure at seventy is as low as a Londoner’s at 
twenty: and with all this they “live on a fare which is almost a 
minimum standard of existence.” 

But their lives are certainly what in a less evasive time we 
should have called brutish. They are intelligent, but they initi- 
ate hardly a thing. They are conservative, gathering slime like 
a pond. A twenty-six foot whale came ashore, from which 
“enough oil could have been melted down for the whole settle- 
ment.” The Norwegians tried to make them use it. But no, 
They could only use the oil they were accustomed to. The 
whale rotted, and a hundred yards away they boiled down thou- 
sands of penguins to make a very inferior thin oil. They garden 
badly, and make poor use of the island resources. They speak 
without imagination—witness their place-names: Round Hill, 
Green Hill, Littlke Green Hill, Red Hill, The Ponds. Dancing 
once formed “a harmonious basis of life in the community.” 
They danced for a first birthday, a twenty-first, and a fiftieth, 
or for the arrival of a ship. They danced till daylight, and used 
to dance almost every evening between Christmas and New Year's 
Day. “But when the new clergyman came he would have none 
of that. He only allowed three dance evenings at Christmas, and 
always blew the lights out at Io p.m.” 

Health or no health, the islanders as a community have no very 
good outlook. They depend up to a point on charity; and they 
may have to depend on it still more, because they increase while 
the sea-bird population, from which they get much of their 
food as well as their oil, decreases. Sometime there must be 
a climax. Then, like so many islands, Tristan will become a 
desert of stone walls and ruins visited from time to time by the 
emissaries of the Natural History Museum. From all af which 
may be derived, as you please, images of death and conclusions 
about communities and culture. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


A Great Nonconformist 


Three Score Years and Ten. By J. D. Jones. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 


THis is a peaceful and happy book. Dr. J. D. Jones, like the rest 
of us, has known sorrow and discipline, but, as he looks back over 
his full life, it is goodness and mercy of which he is most aware 
His judgements upon men are all genial, and, if he sees them at the 
levels to which they have risen in his presence, he may see them 
more truly than their critics. Dr. Jones has moved from time to 
time in distinguished circles which give a special interest to his 
narrative, but naturally he cannot tell of the gratitude and affection 
of unnumbered iittle causes and of obscure country ministers 
whom he has unstintingly befriended, and who but for his labours 
would literally have been starved out in these lean years. 

Dr. Jones has been an eminently “ successful ” Nonconformist 
minister. The cynics, to their confusion, should take note of what 
“success ” means in this connexion. “Popular preachers” and 
“wealthy middle-class congregations” are often the subject of 


superior amusement; but we see here that a beautiful voice and a 
fine presence without a living and powerful Word could not have 
built up and held the great congregation in Bournemouth through 
all these years, nor could such generosity of labour and money 
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HOW TO HELP 


Unless you are completely unique, you will naturally wish to do something 
the result of which will be to bring help to other people. This is one 


of the better characteristics of human nature. 


One of the ways to do this is to leave a small legacy which 
will ensure that a succession of people will bless your name. 
A legacy can be of any sum—even £5, and Readers who 


could not do this must be few indeed. 


All legacies are used for the endowment of Annuities, and the need for 


an ever-increasing endowment is continuous. 
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for causes far and near have been evoked from comfortable patrons 
of religion, but only from deeply re'igious men. 

Dr. Jones has travelled over much of the world and been the 
friend and adviser of men in many descminations, but his auto- 
biography is very largely an inner history of his own com- 
munio2 in recent decades. Modern Congregationalism differs 
from the old Independency notably in three particulars, in the 
appointment of “ Moderators” (most curiously so called) to a 
spiritual oversight of great districts, in the grouping together of 
congregations for mutual assistance and fellowship, and in the 
provision of central funds for the support of weaker churches 
and the sustentation of poor ministers. Of all these causes Dr. 
Jones has been the protagonist. It is difficult to imagine how 
Congregationalism in anything like its present dimensions could 
have survived but for his initiative and leadership. 

It is to be hoped that many Anglicans will read this book, 
that they may the better understand Congregationalism as a 
living ecclesiastical polity. I may be permitted one quotation: 

“ Congregationalism doves not mean the rule of the majority. Con- 
gregationalismn mneans the coming to one mind of believing people 
under the guidance of the Spirit 1 have asked first for unanimity 
in the Deacons meeting And I never pressed upon the Church 
any resolution on which I found the Church divided. I believed that 
with time given for thought and prayer, the unanimity, denied at first, 
would come I have never known a Church quarrel. I have 
never heard heated or unwe-thy language used at a Church meeting. 
The Congreg:tion.] system is often stated to be an ideal system which 
needs ideal men to work it. But I have seen Congregationalism work 
and have had fifty years of ministry without a ruffle to disturb the 
peace of the Church.” 


This is the ‘udgement of a determined and forceful man, not 
of a weakling. If it is a remarkable tribute to Congregationalism, 


it also throws light upon the secret of a singularly gracious and 
fruitful ministry. N. MICKLEM. 


Caesar and God 


Christianity and Civilisation. By Arnold J. Toynbee. (Student 


Christian Movement Press. Is. 


Dr. Toynsee’s Burge Memorial Lecture opens out the whole 
problem of the relation of secular civilisations to religion. He 
rejects the view, taken in rather different ways by Gibbon and 
Sir James Frazer, that Christianity showed itselt the destroyer 
of civilisation. Dr. Toynbee affirms, on the contrary, that long 
before Christianity appeared the Graeco-Roman civilisation had 
destroyed itself by “turning itself into an idol to which men 
paid an exorbitant worship.” Refusing, with good reason shown, 
an alternative conception that Christianity and other religions 
played a useful part in bridging the gap between one civilisation 
and another, he suggests a third view, “that the successive rises 
and falls of civilisation may be subsidiary to the growth of 
religion.” Looking forward to the decay once again, as must 


always happen of Caesar’s Empire, Dr. Toynbee discerns the 
possibility that “the Christian Church as an institution may be 
left as the social heir of all the other churches and all the civilisa- 
tions.” But that 


would not mean the establishment of the 
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Kingdom of God upon earth: the true test of progress lies in the 
spiritual life of individual souls ; yet a truly Christiar dispensation 
would mean immeasurable social improvement. 

No adequate discussion of this most important and far-reaching 
interpretation of past history, with its prophetic corollary jp 
respect of history to come, is h¢re possible. It is, I think, easier 
to be content with Dr. Toynbee’s criticism than with his own 
philosophy of history. One who has not a tithe of Dr. Toynbee’; 
historical knowledge may yet, not improperly, have a different 
understanding of the nature and meaning of the historical move. 
ment. What is certain is that those who follow Dr. Toynbee, 
whether in whole or in part, will find their spirits rising and 
their hopes fortified. J. K. Moztey, 


New Novels 


Beneath the Visiting Moon. 
9s. 6d.) 

Night in Bombay. By Louis Bromfield. 

The Stone of Chastity. By Margery Sharp. 

Masks and Faces. By Phyllis Bottome. (Faber. 


By Romilly Cavan. (Heinemann 
Cassell. 9s.) 

(Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
8s. 6d.) 


TureeE of the novels on this list are by writers who manipulate 
their characters and situations with expert deftness. “Sce how 
these creatures of mine behave,” they seem to say to the reader, 
with the assurance of the showman who knows just how the trick 
will end. In contrast, Miss Cavan never gives the impression 
of managing her story; she is at once more humble and more 
truly interested in other people than Mr. Bromfield, Miss Sharp 
or Miss Bottome, and novel-writing, to her, seems more a way 
of finding out cbout human feelings and behaviour than of show- 
ing off what she already knows. 

Her story is about the Fontayne family, a mother and four 
children, intelligent and untrained, lively and poor (by country- 
house standards). Mrs. Fontayne marries the famous conductor 
Julian Jones, and her children are dismayed to find themselves 
sharing Fontayne with the two young Joneses—the sophisticated 
eighteen-year-old Peter, and Bronwen, the child-poetess, who at 
thirteen is having her memoirs published. The Joneses puzzle 
and madden the Fontaynes; they shudder at the cinema organ, 
but “simply ador: Cole Porter.” The Fontaynes think a beach 
and pierrots and penny-in-the-slot machines are great fun; the 
Joneses gloat over them as specimens of pre-1914 quaintness, 
The story has no particular plot; the chief incident is Sarah 
Fontayne’s falling in love with Sir Giles Merrick, a diplomat 
over twice her age, whom she meets at a dance. It is easy to be 
smart or funny about the first love of a girl of seventeen. Sarah 
behaves absurdly and gives herself away a hundred times. She 
makes a confidante of the village dressmaker, and then rounds on 
Mrs. Moody for her encouraging remarks; she feeds her passion 
on day-dreams—(“ They would go into the fashionable May- 
fair hotel for the lunch and find Sir Giles there, lunching in 
lonely ceremony. Won’t you join us? Mr. Jones said. I do 
feel honoured, Sir Giles said”). She spends hours contriving 
meetings with Sir Giles and composing suitable letters to him. 
We can see very well that the affair can’t have any conventional 
happy ending; but at the same time Miss Cavan entirely con- 
vinces us of the value and beauty of the episode. Sarah’s passion 
may be absurd, childish, romantic; but it is also a pledge of the 
truth and unselfishness of the human heart. 

Miss Cavan does not make explicit judgements on her char- 
acters; she does not say, for instance, “ How awful Bronwen is,” 
and then provide words and incidents to illustrate the awfulness. 
She simply records what Bronwen says and does, and we are 
left to decide for ourselves. And the result is that we find it 
impossible to pigeon-hole Bronwen exactly. She is undeniably 
awful, putting on her ankle-strap shoes in order to make the 
right childish impression on “my publisher”; but she is also 
rather a pathetic, greedy little girl, with her passion for choco- 
late mousse, her bottle of Reduco, and her fears about her 
thirteen-year-old figure. 

Mr. Bromfield has always been expert at making a little closed 
world for his characters, where we observe them like fish in a 
tank. This time the tank is Bombay—the Bombay of the Taj 
Mahal] Hotel, of the race-course and the Willingdon Club. All the 
expected types appear: the rich young American business man, 
the shady Baroness, the shadier Marchesa, the dissipated Mahara- 
jah, the grass-widow who must make enough at the races and 
roulette to pay her passage on to Australia, the American Follies 
girl who has been having a good time in a native State and 
doesn’t mind being “ engaged ” to a rich Parsee. Into the group 
is precipitated Buck Merrill, a social worker in the villages of the 
State where Carol Halma was lately having her champagne orgics. 
His values aren’t theirs; he can’t understand how Caro] can let 
herself be engaged to a man whom she has no idea of marrying. 
Directly or indirectly, Buck’s presence brings the lives of all the 
others to a crisis—the grass-widow loses all her money, steals 
Carol’s jewels and commits suicide; the Baroness (a procuress) 
and the Marchesa (formerly one of her employees) resume theif 
usual professions and are deported; Bill Wainwright, the busi- 
ness-man, is nobler than he has ever been before. As for Carol, 
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she sces that something “had changed the quality of her exist- 
ence, how, she could not say, except that the savour seemed to 
be gone out of all which before then had been fun”; and she 
goes off with Buck to share his home and work in the villages of 
Jellapore. Mr. Bromfield is an accomplished story-teller, and he 
keeps us interested through al] the smart lunches, haggard gamb- 
ling parties, and next-morning hang-overs; but the machinery 
of the novel is apt to creak—for instance, the stratagem by which 
Buck is manoeuvred into the circle of Taj Mahal party is a bit 
far-fetched—-and Carol’s conversion to the value of social work 
in the villages strikes one as highly temporary. 

Miss Sharp, too, goes in for weil-defined specimens in an en- 
closed tank. Her tank is an English village, her specimens the 
villagers of comic-opera (puritanical Vicar’s wife, cheerful publi- 
can’s wife, buxom village girl, garrulous Oldest Inhabitant, &c.); 
and the disturbing element is provided by a Professor with an 
interest in folk-lore, his intellectual undergraduate nephew, and 
an artist’s model whom he imports for the sake of an experiment 
which he wishes to make on the village. As the experiment in- 
volves a stepping-stone which can only be crossed in safety by 
the chaste, Miss Sharp has plenty of opportunities for sprightly 
fun, and the titters about sex are varied with titters about Blooms- 
bury, anthropology and Boheinia. Those who like this sort of 
thing will probably find The Stone of Chastity up to standard. 

Many of Miss Phyllis Bottome’s short stories have moving and 
topical situations—the psychiatrist who comes straight from the 
concentration camp to an English country-house, the famous 
Russian singer who pleads with the Cheka for the release of the 
famous Russian composer—but too often the pathos is blurred 
because we feel that the story is only a carefully contrived illus- 
tration of an attitude or situation that has already been thought 
out in general, abstract terms Occasionally, however, Miss 
Bottome lets a situation work cut its .own logic to a not always 
neat or foreseen conclusion, and then we have an excellent, lively 
story like the Captive, which records an English female criminal’s 
success in Hollywood. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Shorter Notices 


Watch Below. By William McFee. (Faber. 9s. 6d.) 

Mr. McFex subtitles his new book, A Narrative of the Golden 
Age of Steam, and the phrase is well chosen. He has written 
what is in effect a long descriptive essay, but to gild the library- 
reader’s pill he has introduced some elements of fiction, with a 
lay figure of a hero and full supporting cast. If you want to 
know exactly what life was like in a British tramp steamer at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, this is your book. In 
those days we had it all our own way in the matter of sea-going 
transport, and our steamers could chug undisturbed round the 
world at nine knots. Soon this happy state was to be shattered 
by foreign competition, the rise of the trade unions, and the 
coming of the turbine, but Mr. McFee went to sea in the good 
old days, and he has here recaptured them for us in great 
detail. He is a competent writer, but in Watch Below, as so 
often, he just fails to be anything more. Describing isolated 
scenes or short anecdotes, he is superb (witness the account here 
of two captains spending an evening in Alexandria), but he is 
apt to fail with longer works. A certain lack of selectivity, and 
an inability to produce the vital spark when it is needed, are his 
undoing. His speed is as steady as that of the tramp he 
describes, but maybe in these violent days many will be glad 
of it. 

The Golden Reign. By Clare Sydney Smith. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue Golden Reign was apparently T. E. Lawrence’s own name for 
his friendship with Wing Commander and Mrs. Sydney Smith 
during his sojourn at the flying-boat station at Mount Batten, 
Plymouth. This period (1929-31) was one of the happiest of 
Lawrence’s later life, and some of his contentment is transmitted 
through these pages. Mrs. Sydney Smith gives a straightforward 
if somewhat sugary account of their friendship, but unfortunately 
she over-simplifies and generalises to such an extent that she 
would have us accept one of the most complex characters of our 
time as a sub-ordinary dog-and-picnic-lover. She also naively 
insists on introducing irrelevant photographs of lordly mansions 
and references to their owners. A number of Lawrence’s letters 
are printed for the first time—none of them particularly interest- 
ing. There are a quantity of errors in the book, and the footnotes 
are maddeningly repetitious. The high-spots are a dozen or so 
excellent new snapshots, and the picture of the ideal relationship 
which existed between Lawrence and the Wing Commander 
(almost the only officer who made really intelligent use of him in 
the R.A.F.). Lawrence enthusiasts will want The Golden Reign 
for its illustrations and as a minor footnote to the Letters. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘‘ The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THESE are brave stock markets. Faced with rising taxation, 
contracting public spending, to say nothing of daily warnings 
of Hitler’s Blitzkreig, gilt-edged are firm underneath and even 
industrial equities are holding their ground. A comparison of 
gilt-edged prices tells its own story. At 100 the 3} per cent, 
War Loan is almost back to the level established just before the 
invasion of the Low Countries, and the new 3 per cent. loan 
has touched its highest point since this £300,000,000 issue was 
floated in March. Cn the financial front, as on every other 
front, Hitler’s war of nerves has been a dismal failure. 

It is symptomatic of the strength of investment morale that 
nine people out of ten are still wondering why the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been content merely to play about with 
the Budget predlem instead of taking a bold line. Even his 
protestations about the remoteness of the inflation risk are not 
very convincing in the light of the current achievements of the 
Savings movement. At present it looks as if total subscriptions 
to Savings Certificates, Defence Bonds, Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Banks, 2} per cent. War Bonds and interest-free loans 
are running at the rate of about {20,000,000 a weck, or 
£1,000,000,000 a year. That still leaves a Budget gap of 
£1,200,000,000 uncovered either by taxation or savings. There 
is no need to emphasise the urgency of increasing revenue and 
savings—the two objectives are not contradictory—if the danger 
of credit inflation is to be avoided. The public wants to know 
what the Government is going to do, instead of which the Chan- 
cellor insists on giving the public (should he not have said the 
Treasury?) “time to turn round.” 


COURTAULDS' PROSPECTS 

I never remember getting any good news from the Courtaulds 
board without a reminder that the horizon was not entirely clear, 
Accompanying the announcement of an interim of 2} per cent. 
this year, against 2 per cent. in July, 1939, is a warning that 
“it is not safe to rely on the present level of profit being main- 
tained.” Again, while the German investment was fully pro- 
vided for in the 1939 accounts, stockholders are told that the 
company will have to apply “considerable sums” to meet re- 
maining losses, not already covered, in France and Italy. How 
far these losses will be met out of current profits and how far 
out of accumulated reserves it is impossible to tell. With a 
general reserve of {9,000,000 and a contingencies reserve of 
£550,000 the company is well placed to cover such losses with- 
out dipping deeply into the 1940 profits, but one must not 
forget the conservatism of the Courtaulds board. 

As for the trading outlook, it seems reasonably good. Home 
sales will probably suffer from Government restrictions, but 
export business, which is being actively pushed, is expanding. 
In America, the Viscose subsidiary has done better in the first 
half of the year than in the first six months of 1939, and one 
imagines that it should again contribute to profits in the current 
half-year. On balance, the chances seem to be that the raising 
of the interim implies the probability of a modest increase from 
7 to, say, 8 per cent. for 1940. At 26s. 6d. Courtaulds {1 
ordinary units yield about 5} per cent. on a 7 per cent. divi- 
dend, and will return just over 6 per cent. if hopes of an 8 per 
cent. dividend are fulfilied. This is a good yield on a first-class 
industrial equity. 

FLOUR TRADE PROBLEMS 

The milling trade, it seems, is one of the branches of economic 
activity in which Government control is being applied with fore- 
sight and practical knowledge. This is certainly the impression 
one gets from Mr. Kenneth Moore’s survey at the meeting of 
McDougalls Trust. In war conditions McDougalls, Ltd., the 
operating company, was making reasonable profits and was 
facing new problems with ample financial resources. 
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Each hotel in this column is personally known 
to me. Each will fit in with many a “ Spectator” 
reader’s needs. But if you do not see what you 
require in the shop window, write to me, and, so 
far as south and south-west England is concerned, 
my “ Let’s Halt Awhile” books should provide the 
solution for summer holidays. 


Ushley Courtenay 


Vol. I, Kent, 200 pages. Vol. I, 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pages. 
Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wiits, Isle of Wight. 
Ist Edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 

Requests for advice or orders for copies should 
be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at the 
Snectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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EXETER For the sleep of the just or for a grip ot 
Sratification stay at the ROYAL CLARENCE HOTg, 
in the quiet of the Cathedral Close 


FALMOUTH Cornwall. GREENBANK HOTEL. A firs 

ass hotel with a first-class position on the water’s edge 
with new sun-lounge overlooking Falmout! Harbour 
HAYWARDS HEATH BIRCH HOTEL. One of th 
best country house hotels in Sussex Quiet fortable 


electric trains to London. Tel,: 170. 








sporting. Frequent 

or. MANCHESTER BOWDON HYDRO. Bowdon, 

Cheshire. So near and yet so far from Cottonopolis 

Most comfortable. A.A., R.A.C . 

PENZANCE QUEEN’S HOTEL. Safe, y and 
icing South, overlooking Mount's Bay Ar tel of 
et comfort 100 bedrooms and lift F 4 ens 


PL patenting one EL FORDLEIGH HOTEL, on the edge of 
Dartmoor and six miles to the sea for an “* out of the 
rut” holiday “Tel ephone: Plympton 221411 
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A.A R.A.C. Mag. cc puntry hotel, licnsd. S lated tn 


50 acres parkland, lovely gdn., 700 feet. Excellent chef 
STRATHSPEY Inverness-shire AVIEMORE _ HOTEL 
Overlooking Rothiemurchus Pine Forest. Pr 9 hole 
Golf Course Tel Aviemore 211 

TORQUAY GRAND HOTEL. A five-star 

mere in the grandest pstn. of Torbay and cr 

TY is. incld. Golf, Tennis, Squash and Nightly I 
TORQUAY HE ADLAND HOTEL A Ist-cl 

very bdr o'lkg. To Ist-cl. cuis 


r” Swiss Man aaer Tel: Torq 





ur fer the dir 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS SPA HOTEL. And here is 
Peace. An hotel of dignity and charm in an appror t 
setting of 60 acres of Par i and & ‘sport ng Golf ¢ r 
TWYFORD | Berkshire GROVE HALL HOTEL, 4 
country house hotel where every bedroom has its pte 
bathroom 1 hour from Paddington. Tel Twyford 106 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








. THE 
9 





I Pershore Egg Plums, 12 Ibs. 4s., 20 Ibs., 6s, congenial climate Good food and personal service Pri 
Carriage paid in England and Wales. FRANK Roscoe. | ; k 
Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts BURFORD THE LAMB.’ A modernly equipped |  )EFRESH YOURSELF in English country, Hit 
= Cotswold Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold town Trout | \ ; 
4 vailable Sel . re Y 7 INS yt 
T ITERARY Typewriting promptly executed. MSS. | a | Ask for aageme p rE ee B wee a 180 INNS A 
4 Is., carbon copy 3d., 1,000 words. Miss N | CHURSTON FERRERS Nr. Brixham, S. Devon. LUPTON. A | I EOPI E’S REFRESE MENT HOUSI E 
McFar.ane (C), 22 Copse Avenue, W. Wickham, Kent, lovely entry. hse. htl. noted for its hospitality, homeli- . “ASSOCI 4 TION LTD nda u 
ness and its peaceful and picturesque surrounds. Lic | R.H. A L TD. ST ‘GEORGE'S He USE, 193 Rege 
to., St. G 3 SE, gent 
Permanent address. Special war | our WwW. PO! 


PARK HOTEL. 


M ONOMARKS : 
WOODLANDS 


ss. p.a. Write BM MONO323, W.C.1. COBHAM Surrey 


A country Hotel near 
18 acres of ere 


CROWBOROUGH Sussex 
class hotel of taste Cen. Htg 
Court, 


facilities. a 
Town Electric train 


service . , ~ ‘aa 
Terms £4 4s. 0d. to £7 7s. Od | \ 21 St. George's Sq.,S.W.t Th 
| 
} 


; one night only §s. 6d 


night or 35s. to MU 


y ARWICK CLUB, Ltd., 

Room and breakfast §s 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d 
2 ens. weekly.— Vict. 7289 


ry).L. “ initiates ” True Leisure, | 
Likewise TOM LONG the smoker’s pleasure. | 


yunds 


The CREST HOTEL, a first- 
All-weather Tennis 
h 394-5. 


YZ | APPOINTMENTS 


TARDEN. South Shields Community Council are 

WINTER iS AH EAD \ about to appoint a Warden of the Community 
Centre, Trinity House The Warden actively directs 

Oxford St. Ger. 2981 |} so ~ and “| F. work amongst ~— women and 
J ymedyv adolescents. Salary 350 per annum. uties commence 

“LA pnnnan pu BOUL rr A A) Secure your Stock NOW of as soon as possible. Particulars from the Director, 
2 a rd | Tvneside Council of Social Service, 17 Ellison Place, 


one rtanal sont Newcastle-on-Tyne 1, to whom applications with three 
testimonials should be sent by August 26th. 
‘OCIAL SERVICE ORGANISER (WOMAN) 


Cocktail Lounge. Lift Tel Cc rowboroug 


T PEWRITING of all descriptions including F rench, 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 











CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA 





SHAW’S “PYGMALION ” (A) 





















































s Oo 
Safety & Security A Peat fire creates a cheerful and s South Shields Community Council are about to 
old world atmosphere which appeals apooint an Organiser to Trinity House Community wor 
AT Centre, for social and educational work amongst women 

to all, especially the real Countryman. and adolescents. Salary £200 per annum. Duties beg 
PRICES commence as soon as possible. Particulars from the the 

8,000 blocks £18176 Director, Tyneside Council of Social Service, 17 Ellison c 
f Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1, to whom applications with “eC 

000 

The PREMIER HOTEL of the WEST oo “7 "2 > three testimonials should be sent by August 2 26th S 

FACING SEA, SUN, SOUTH AND Carriage paid to nearest goods station ; “ = 2 of 
SANDS. 1,000 blocks £3176 Ss . pre 

MW) °° » ese Oe 

Every Modern Amenity at Moderate Cost. 250 m wae £1 26 ma’ 
‘entral Heating throughout. Fully Lice nsed | 100 7 ; 126 E ‘ 
First-class Food Squash, Riding, Tennis | Packed in returnable sacks and carriage “ny 
Golf at Saunton Club. Two 18-hole Courses. paid to your house anv 
Illustrated Brochure on application to | ECLIPSE PEAT Co. Ltd. pour e on 

A. S. HERSEEF, ‘Ph. Braunton 248 ASHCOTT, SOMERSET & ALSAGER, CHES. qnt WWE! d 
SAUNTON SANDS HOTEL, Braunton, Established 1869 atre ——— ay 
North Devon. a pat — ny 
sea 
oth 


A Cheshire Coxswain 


HELP 


PELL eee CC the 
bat 


The Admiral an 
THESE L advocates it. is 
INDOMITAB E Here’s to the intrepid men of = 


Nc 
ha 
ari 
mi: 


the Royal Navy who wear a 
beard. Vinolia salutes them. But 
there are thousands who manage 
to stay clean shaven—with 
Vinolia. If the Admiral can leave 
his chin to the cool, soothing mercies of Vinolia, all 
other ranks can too. Vinolia keeps the men’s chins 
ship-shape. Vinolia rules the shaves. 


Vi N Oo LIA For Shaving 


STICKS 1/-, ody 6d. REFILLS rod, 7}d. CREAM 1/6, 1/-. BCONOMY CAKE 3d. 
* In Bakelite Drainer Case. Prices apply in U.K. only. 


In Peace and in War, for 115 years, the Life-boat Service has been 
voluntarily maintained by the generosity of the British Public. 
Now in this great struggle in which we must all play our 
part, the calls made upon the L ife-boatmen are heavier than ever. 
Will you answer their call to you, by sending us a contribution 
to this great cause? 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 





| 





veertarrTe 


PULTE 


SUUUTUUUELULUOONAEDLANAEANDAAAEEN 











Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. ra 
The FARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, SSUAUNLAVONNAUEUOUOOEOUUUUOEEDOOOOGEGGAUOEDEDONOEREDOOUOREDOOUOEEEOOOEEEODOOOEEREOAESEOUONA TE: a 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERIi1W AITE, O.B.E., Secretary l 
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